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Short Sermons for the Sundays in December 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 
FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
JUDGMENT 


“There shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars.”—- 
Luke xxi, 25. 


SYNOPSIS.—The day of judgment as represented by Holy Scripture. 
The effect produced by the courts of human justice. The circumstances 
of the judgment. This day feared even by the just; the sentiments of 
St. Ephraim, St. Bernard, St. Cyprian. The day of wrath uncertain. 
Reason for this. The effect such considerations should have on our life. 


The day of judgment of which to-day’s Gospel speaks is referred 
to in Holy Scripture in many different ways. Job speaks of it as 
the last day. “I know,” he says, “that my Redeemer liveth, and in 
the last day I shall rise out of the earth” (Job xix, 25). The 
prophet Jeremias speaks of it as “the day of the Lord the God of 
hosts, a day of vengeance, that he may revenge himself on his 
enemies” (Jer. xlvi, 10), and the prophet Sophonias warns us that 
it “is a day of wrath, a day of tribulation and distress, a day of 
calamity and misery” (Soph. i, 15). In truth, who will not fear 
this dreadful day on which the Lord will pass judgment on each 
one according to his deeds? The thought of this day of judgment 
should inspire us with a wholesome fear, and should cause us to live 
as on that day of fear we shall desire to have lived. 

Some of you doubtless have been present in our courts when a 
grave criminal or capital case was engaging the attention of the 
judge. What a spectacle is there presented! The wretched de- 
linquent is confronted by judge, prosecutor and jury, from whom 
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in the consciousness of his guilt he can expect nothing but well 
merited punishment. This is a scene that forcibly impresses the 
casual spectator. If the court and judgment of man inspire such 
awe, will you not fear the judgment at which Almighty God will 
sit as judge and where you will be the accused? Mankind shall 
be filled with terror and consternation when the words of God shall 
be fulfilled: “Let them arise, and let the nations come up into the 
valley of Josaphat: for there I will sit to judge all nations round 
about” (Joel. iii, 12), and the Lord will be seated upon His “throne 
like flames of fire’ (Dan. vii, 9). He shall not then come as the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world, but as the 
stern judge, before whom “a swift stream of fire shall issue forth,” 
and who will appear in the clouds with great power and majesty. 
There shall appear the Apostles, to whom Our Lord has said: 
“Amen, I say to you, that you, who have followed me, in the re- 
generation, when the Son of Man shall sit on the seat of his Majesty, 
you also shall sit on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel” 
(Matt. xix, 28), and the angels shall summon all mankind with the 
words: “Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment,” and then, after 
all have assembled, “the book shall be opened” and sentence will 
be pronounced. What a dreadful moment when the sinner shall 
hear the crushing sentence pronounced: “Depart from me, you 
cursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and 
his angels” (Matt. xxv, 41). “Then they shall begin to say to the 
mountains: Fall upon us; and to the hills: cover us” (Luke xxiii, 
30), but in vain, “for these shall go into everlasting punishment” 
(Matt. xxv, 46). 

The thought of judgment day fills even the just with apprehension. 
The saints even feared it. “When I think,” says St. Ephraim, “of 
judgment day, fear comes over me,” and St. Bernard exclaims: 
“When the day of judgment comes and the book is opened, where all 
my thoughts, words and actions are recorded, I shall stand with 
guilty conscience before the judge, trembling with fear, remember- 
ing all the sins committed against the Lord.” And St. Cyprian, 
even as he was being led to martyrdom, cried: “Woe to me when 
I appear before the judgment, oh, Lord!” 

My dear Christians, if these just and holy men feared and trem- 
bled at the thought of appearing before the judgment seat of God, 
how much more reason to fear it have we, who do not always serve 
God as we should, who so frequently offend Him? who by our sins 
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call forth God’s just anger and punishment upon us? Many, alas, 
never think of the judgment because they believe it far off; they 
expect to find time to prepare for it, and thus hope to escape pun- 
ishment. But no one knows when this last day will come. “Of 
that day and hour,” says the Saviour, “no one knoweth, no not even 
the angels of heaven, but the Father alone” (Matt. xxiv, 36). 
Therefore St. Paul advises: “See, therefore, brethren, how you walk 
circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise: redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil” (Ephes. v, 15, 16). He warns us by these 
words to take advantage of every opportunity to do good and 
meritorious works, for the time is evil and deceiving; any day may 
be the last of our life, and the good not done during life can 
not be done in the hereafter. “The day of death is hidden 
from us,” says St. Augustine, “to urge us to live each day as though 
it were our last.” 

Let us take this to heart, dear Christians! The day of judgment 
is ever drawing nearer, and no one shall escape. We shall then be 
numbered either among the blessed or the rejected, as children of 
God or partisans of the devil. It depends entirely upon ourselves 
which it shall be. Let us consider this well, and let us work out our 
salvation, while there is yet time! Let those that have erred from 
the path of righteousness return to God. He is ever ready to for- 
give and to take back the sheep that were lost. Keep before you the 
thought of the stern judgment that is in store for every one of us, 
and prepare for it while there is time. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD 


“Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen.”—Matt. xi, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—The meaning of Christ's answer to the question of John’s 
disciples. The lesson to be dwelt upon, i. e., the necessity of a practical 
Christian life. Not sufficient to be Christians, we must live up to the 
Christian standard. What Our Lord taught upon this point. We are to 
judge of ourselves by our fruits. St. John’s insistence upon this point. 

Exhortation to lead the Christian life; to dwell upon the parable 
of the barren fig tree. 


When the disciples of John asked: “Art thou he that art to come, 
or look we for another?” Christ answered: “Go and relate to John 
what you have heard and seen.” The Lord thus informed them 
that He was the Messias, as was evident from His teachings and 
miracles. Christ demonstrated by His miracles that He was the Son 
of God, the Redeemer of the world, and He demanded that the 
Jews should believe in Him. Therefore He said: “Go and relate to 
John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead arise, the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” One lesson that we may take from 
this Gospel is that we should not only be Christians by profession, 
but that our actions should proclaim us Christians. “Beware of 
false prophets,” said Our Saviour; “by their fruits you shall know 
them” (Matt. vii, 15, 16). “Many will come to you appearing pious 
and truthful, but be on your guard, for they are false and seek your 
destruction. In order to know them observe their actions, for 
actions tell the true character of man, mark him as virtuous or 
wicked, a child of God or of the devil. So our actions show whether 
we are true Christians or not. “There are many,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “who cross their foreheads with the sign of Christ, but in 
their hearts they despise His teachings and commandments; there- 
fore it does not matter much what they claim to be, but what they 
live up to.” To be a true Christian it is not sufficient merely to re- 
cite the Creed. This is affirmed by the words of St. John to the 
Bishop of Sardis: “I know thy works, that thou hast the name of 
being alive: and thou art dead. For I find not thy works full be- 
fore my God” (Apoc. iii, 1, 2). 
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St. John does not find the works full, and therefore gives him 
no credit. There are even many who think themselves good Chris- 
tians according to their works, but in truth they are not. Some go 
to church regularly, pray, give alms, and do other good deeds; yet 
they will not forgive their enemies; they refuse to forget offenses 
committed against them; they will not root out their bad habits; 
they have no patience in suffering and trials, nay, they even com- 
plain that they do not deserve the adversities that God sends them. 
Of these Christians we can readily say: I know thy works, that 
thou hast the name of being alive: and thou art dead. For I find 
not thy works full before God. Such Christians may be compared to 
the fig tree, from which Christ sought in vain for fruit; they pride 
themselves on their Christian name and Christian life, but they 
have not the true Christian spirit and their fruits are not “full”; 
that means they have no real virtue; they are Christians only in as 
far as it suits their desire and convenience. 

My dear Christians, we acknowledge the true faith. Let us, then, 
also show by all our actions that we are truly Christians. Let us 
turn to Jesus and follow in His footsteps. Let us follow His ex- 
ample in thought, word and deed, so that we may exclaim with the 
Apostles: “I live, but Christ lives in me.” We shall then “lay hold 
on eternal life, whereunto we are called” (Timothy vi, 12). Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
KNOW THYSELF 


“Who art thou?”—John i, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—The opinions of the philosophers as to what constitutes the 
essence of a good life. Know thyself essential to a good Christian life. 
What life is—its brevity. King David’s teaching and the lesson we may 
derive from it. The teaching of daily experience gives us the true view 
of life. Holy Scripture confirms this view. 

Exhortation to meditate well on this point and shape our lives 
accordingly. 


In ancient times a discussion arose among the philosophers as to 
what man must do to lead a good life, and various opinions were 
put forward. One of the wise men claimed that the chief means 
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to that end was to curb one’s anger; another that it was most im- 
portant to be moderate in speech and action; still another thought 
that order in all things was the most necessary virtue, but they 
finally agreed that the way to a good life was to know oneself. In 
order to perpetuate this maxim they had the words “Know thyself” 
hewn in stone over the entrance to the temple of their pagan god 
Apollo. These words, my dear Christians, contain a golden truth, 
and they should be indelibly impressed upon our hearts. As a 
help to this knowledge let us ask and answer the question: “Who 
art thou?” 

“Who art thou?” asked the Jewish priests of John, and he an- 
swered : “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” He might 
have proclaimed himself a prophet, or the precursor of the Messias, 
or the Messias himself, but he only said he was the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness. If I were to ask you, my dear Christians, 
Who art thou? what would you answer me? You might also 
answer, with John: I am like a voice which passes away, when 
death ends my life, it will scarcely be known that I have ever 
existed. “Man born of a woman,” says Job, “living for a short 
time, is filled with many miseries. Who cometh forth like a flower, 
and is destroyed, and fleeth as a shadow, and never continueth the 
same state” (Job, xiv, I, 2). 

I will ask again: Who art thou? and will answer in the words of 
King David: “I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner as all my 
fathers were” (Ps. xxxviii, 13). Is it not strange that this mighty 
prince, who possessed everything that mortal man could wish to 
possess, should call himself a stranger, and consider his kingdom, 
scepter, crown, and all he possessed just as vain things that are 
passing? “For,” says the Apostle, “we have not here a lasting city, 
but we seek one that is to come” (Heb. xiii, 14). But how very 
few think of this, my dear Christians! Many are laboring day and 
night by the sweat of their brow to become wealthy; others again 
seek only their pleasure; gratification of ambition is the goal of 
many. Does it appear that people consider themselves strangers 
upon this earth? Does it not rather appear as though they expected 
to live here forever? Whatever they expect or desire, they must 
leave this world when the Lord calls, and they can take nothing 
with them. 

An ancient philosopher in answer to the question: Who art thou? 
answered: A prey of time. It is indeed so, my dear Christians. 
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There is nothing of duration in this world. Think of Job. How 
vast were his riches and power! And what happened? In a short 
time he lost all, and became a prey to the terrible disease of leprosy. 
But in order to prove that nothing is lasting in this world, it is not 
necessary to look elsewhere for examples, our own daily experience 
teaches that man with all he possesses is only the prey of time. 
There a maiden blooms like a rose, the pride of her parents, and lo! 
suddenly sickness overtakes her and the flower fades and dies. 
Here is a strong and healthy youth, his parents fondly hope that 
in their old age he will be their support, and while they are thus 
planning death snatches him. “All flesh is grass,” says the prophet, 
“and all the glory thereof, as the flowers of the field” (Is. xi, 6). 
All that we possess is the prey of time, and when we die it is left 
for others, and so on until at last it passes away. “For how can 
there be anything lasting in this world,” says St. Ambrose, “when 
this world is not lasting ?” 

Take these words to heart, my dear Christians, and do not think 
like the Pharisee: “I am not like others.” No matter how success- 
ful and happy you may be, you will die and leave all. You are but 
strangers in this world, and including all you possess you are but 
a prey of time. Be well on your guard that your soul may not 
become the prey of the enemy of its eternal welfare. Do not attach 
yourself to the vain fortunes of this life, but endeavor to become 
rich in virtue and merit! These will accompany you to eternity and 
procure for you the reward of heaven. Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE BAPTISM OF PENANCE 


“He came preaching the baptism of penance for the remission of sins.”— 
Luke iii, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The call of the Chureh to penance. John’s call contrasted 
with that of the Church. The story of Magdalen. The many calls to 
penance found in the Scriptures. The conditions necessary for forgive- 
ness dwell especially on firm purpose of amendment. 

Exhortation to avail ourselves of the holy season. 


In these days of Holy Advent we also hear a voice which speaks 
by command of the Lord. And this voice preaches justification by 
penance for our sins, and says: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths. Every valley shall be filled and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways plain.” The Church recalls to 
us these words of St. John, with which he exhorted the Jews to 
prepare for the coming of the Messias, so that we may also pre- 
pare ourselves worthily during this holy time for the feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lord and Saviour. And the way to do this is by 
sincere penance. 

When St. John invited the Jews to the Baptism of Penance for 
the remission of sins, he did not and could not through this Baptism 
forgive any sins: It was only a preparation for the Baptism which 
Christ instituted. He calls Penance Baptism because of its likeness 
in result with Baptism. “Just as we are cleansed by the water,” 
says St. Chrysostom, “we are also cleansed by our tears of contri- 
tion and by confession of our sins.” In order to demonstrate this to 
you let me call to your memory what happened in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee. While Our Saviour was sitting there at the 
table, Mary Magdalen, a notorious sinner, entered, threw herself 
to the feet of Jesus and wept tears of penance. These tears of 
penance cleansed her from all stain of sin. Because of these won- 
derful results of true penance the prophet Isaias says: “Wash your- 
selves! If your sins be as scarlet they shall be made as white as 
snow ; and if they be as red as crimson they shall be white as wool” 
(Is. i, 16, 18). 
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Penance is similar to Baptism because through both sins are re- 
mitted; but the Sacrament of Penance can be received often, while 
we can be baptized but once. God, who is generous with His mercy, 
and who knows human weakness, is ever ready to take back a 
sinner, who has the firm purpose to amend his life, no matter how 
great or grievous his sins have been. “If the wicked do penance,” 
says the Lord, “for all the sins which he hath committed, and keep 
all my commandments, and do judgment, and justice, living he shall 
live and shall not die. I will not remember all his iniquities that he 
hath done, in his justice which he hath wrought, he shall live” 
(Ezech. xviii, 21, 22). These words, my dear Christians, not only 
give us the assurance that Almighty God will forgive us all our sins, 
if we penitently return to Him, but they also instruct us as to what 
is necessary for true penance, namely, a firm purpose of amendment. 
Therefore, He says furthermore: “Cast away from you all trans- 
gressions by which you have transgressed and make yourselves a 
new heart and a new spirit” (Ezech. xviii, 31). Our Lord demanded 
a firm purpose of amendment when He said to the adultress: “Go 
and sin no more” (John viii, 2), and to the man sick for thirty- 
eight years: “Behold thou art made whole; sin no more lest some 
worse thing happen to thee” (John v, 14). 

It is, therefore, my dear Christians, not sufficient to confess our 
sins in order to receive forgiveness; we must also strive to amend 
our lives and not again offend God by committing sin. Alas, so many 
sinners confess their sins, but few ever better themselves ; they avow 
that they detest sin and promise to amend their lives, and but a few 
days after that, may be a few hours only, they fall back again into 
their former sinful habits. 

My dear Christians, shall we, in answer to the call of the Church, 
“Do penance,” only pretend to do so, and after making a solémn 
promise of amendment soon fall back into our former sinful habits? 
No, let us not act in this manner. And if until now you have con- 
fessed your sins, and soon fallen back into sin, make an earnest effort 
now to reform your ways. Avoid especially the occasion of sin, and 
watch and pray that you fall not into temptation. The good Lord will 
strengthen you with His grace that you may keep your good resolu- 
tions so that you will merit eternal salvation. Amen. 
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SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 


“She at the same hour, coming in, confessed to the Lord.”—Luke ii, 38. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Chrysostom’s advice as to how.to spend our days and 

years. 

First Consideration—God’s goodness and kindness to us. 

Second Consideration—Our treatment of God. Examination of 
conscience. 

Third Consideration—We should continually praise God and strive 
by a good life to atone for our former ingratitude. 

Thus may we merit eternal life. 


The old year is drawing to a close and a new one is about to 
begin. In order to end the old year well and to begin the new one 
properly, St. Chrysostom gives us this advice: Render thanks to 
Almighty God, who has until this day given you life ; think over your 
past life and remember that these days have gone, the years have 
come to an end, yea the greater part of your life may have passed; 
and what good have you done?” Let us follow his advice. In the 
short time before the old year closes let us still make good use of it. 
Of the prophetess Anna, it is said in to-day’s Gospel that she came 
to the temple in Jerusalem to praise the Lord, when Simon held 
Jesus in his arms. Let us at this hour, when also we have come to 
praise the Lord, humbly acknowledge all the graces and goodness 
which He has shown us during the past year, and let us make the 
resolution to lead a better life during the new year. This shall be 
a point for our consideration to-day. 

Our dear Lord has in the past year truly shown us great good-_ 
ness; He has preserved our life and health, has fed and clothed us, 
often saved us from dangers, in other words He has daily opened 
His hand, and blessed us with many blessings. And who can count 
the graces He has granted to our soul? How often has He ad- 
monished and induced us to return to the path of virtue? He might 
have punished us because of our many sins, but He has had patience 
and forebearance with us and has given us time to repent. My dear 
Christians, how have we been worthy of all these graces? Alas, 
when we look back over our past life, we must acknowledge that 
punishment rather than reward should have been our lot. 
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What have we done this year for the Lord? Examine your con- 
science and you will probably have to acknowledge that you have 
done but little good, and, may be, a great deal of evil. Christian 
parents, have you erred in the education of your children? Have 
you taught, warned and punished them when it was necessary? 
Have you given them good example? And how have you acted 
during this year, Christian children? Have you honored and loved 
your parents? Have you been disobedient and offended them by bad 
conduct. Have you, Christian wife and husband, been just and 
patient with each other? Must you not all, my Christians, ac- 
knowledge that you have been ungrateful toward Almighty God, 
and have poorly repaid Him for His goodness? What profit have 
you earned for eternity in the past year? 

Let us not allow the last days of the year to pass without thank- 
ing God for His many graces, for His patience and forbearance 
with us; let us make a firm purpose of amendment; let us resolve 
to sin no more. That which has happened can not be undone, but 
sins may be wiped out by works of penance, so that we may become 
rich in virtue and merit. The Lord calls to us: “Son observe the 
time” (Ecclus. iv, 23). He means to say: “You have lost much 
time which you should have used to gather treasures for eternity, 
and you can not recall this lost time, therefore make use of the 
time which is yet given you, repent your sins, confess them, per- 
form good deeds, so that you may not only make up for what you 
have lost, but also make secure your salvation. If our remaining 
days may only be few, we will have the assurance that Our Lord 
will not let us go unrewarded, when He calls the laborers unto 
Him, to receive their pay. The householder gave those who came 
at the eleventh hour their full wages. Our Lord will act in 
this manner with us if during this short time, which Our Lord will 
still grant us on earth, we will be faithful in working out our 
salvation. 

Let this be our firm resolution to-day, my dear Christians: We 
will, according to the advice of the Apostle, not walk unwisely, but 
as wise, and spend the latter days of our life in serving God and 
working out our salvation. Amen. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION B. M. V. 
BY THE REV. W. LIEBER 


_,. I will go and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt.”—Exod. 
ili, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Dogmatic Part—r. Introduction. 2. The teaching of the 
Church on the subject. 3. In what sense Mary was redeemed. 4. Rea- 
sons of congruity for the Immaculate Conception. 5. A word on Dog- 
matic Evolution. 6. Proofs of the Immaculate Conception from Scrip- 
ture—T radition. 

Moral Part—1. The Immaculate Conception a proof of God’s horror 
of sin. 2. Christian’s duty to fight against impurity. 3. Practical sug- 
gestions to promote public morality. 


Brethren, while Moses was driving the sheep of Jethro to the 
foot of Horeb, he perceived on the summit of this mount a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush, and he saw that the bush was 
on fire and was not burnt. His curiosity was naturally excited by 
this prodigy, and he said within himself: “I will go and see this 
great sight why the bush is not burnt.” To-day the Church of 
God invites us to contemplate in Mary a similar prodigy. Among 
all the children of Adam, she alone, by special privilege, was pre- 
served from the stain of original sin. Like a burning bush, sprung 
up from the root of Jesse, she was surrounded by the flames of 
original sin that transmit defilement of guilt with the fire of con- 
cupiscence, and yet remained intact in the midst of universal con- 
flagration. Struck at such singular immunity let us “go and see 
why this wonderful bush is not burnt,” in other words, let us ex- 
amine the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and the grounds 
of our belief in this great mystery. 

The doctrine is clearly laid down in the apostolic letter “Ineffa- 
bilis,”’ issued by Pope Pius IX on December 8, 1854. 

It is, therefore, brethren, an article of our faith that the Blessed 
Virgin was free from original sin from the very first moment of 
her existence; not merely sanctified after her conception in her 
mother’s womb—as was John the Baptist, and many think, Jeremias 
the Prophet. Since Adam’s fall, all descended from him in the 
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ordinary course of nature, are conceived children of wrath, and 
Our Lady would have been conceived in original sin had not God 
exempted her from the universal stain. 

So Mary was preserved from the stain of original sin by a special 
divine decree applying to her beforehand the merits of the redemp- 
tion by her Divine Son, and so He who redeemed us redeemed her, 
He who sanctified us in Baptism sanctified her in her conception. 
However, it must be borne in mind that Mary’s freedom from sin 
did not have the character of the sinlessness of Jesus. Mary’s 
freedom from sin was a special grace and privilege, according to 
the words of Bossuet. Christ was innocent by nature. Mary only 
by grace; He by excellence, she by privilege; He as Redeemer, 
she as the first of fruits of the Redemption. 

Let us now examine the reasons of our belief in this singular 
prerogative of Our Lady. The sanctity, the power and wisdom of 
God demand this prerogative in the mother of His only begotten 
Son. Her close relationship effected by the incarnation to the three 
divine Persons of the adorable Trinity made it most fitting that she 
should be without sin. She was ever present in the mind of God 
when He planned and laid the foundation of the earth. “The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his ways, before he made anything 
from the beginning” (Prov. viii, 22). Predestined to be the mother 
of His son, she was always, in virtue of divine adoption, regarded by 
the eternal Father as His own most cherished daughter. It was, 
therefore, becoming for the honor of the Son that He should grant 
special endowments to Mary and preserve her from every defilement. 
But if the Father’s choice of the Virgin to be mother of His Son 
prompted Him to honor her as His daughter, how much more 
would the Son honor her as His mother. He was Himself 
immaculate, and would naturally choose for His mother one that 
would ever be immaculate. “Sin,” remarks St. Thomas, “would 
have rendered Mary unworthy to become the mother of God, since 
the shame or the glory of the mother infallibly redounds upon the 
son.” With the Holy Ghost also did Mary enter into close rela- 
tionship through the mystery of the Incarnation. He became her 
spouse. Great and priceless must have been the gifts He bestowed 
upon her, for He always proportions His gifts and graces to the 
office or state to which He calls His creatures. And as Mary was 
chosen to be raised to an eminence far above the angels and saints, 
the Holy Ghost must have bestowed upon her gifts and endow- 
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ments He had never conferred upon any creature in heaven or 
earth. Daughter of a God of power, she must have been a 
masterpiece of His omnipotence. Mother of a God of purity, she 
must have ever been a spotless vessel and the object of His special 
predilection. Mother of a God of sanctity, she must have ever been 
filled with grace even from the first moment of her existence. 

According to non-Catholics, the Immaculate Conception is a new 
dogma unheard of almost to the lifetime of Pius IX. Let us 
examine whether this is so. First, I will remind you that when the 
Church defines a doctrine as an article of faith, she does not create 
a new dogma, but explicitly declares a previous implicit belief. 
Thus all Christianity always believed in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
yet it was only at the Council of Nice, in 325, that she solemnly 
declared Christ to be consubstantial with the Father. 

Before showing you from tradition the antiquity of our dogma, 
let me first turn to the Scriptural proofs, for not a few free- 
thinking Christians believe that the Immaculate Conception has 
absolutely no warrant in Holy Writ. The passages I shall cite are 
themselves argument in favor of the antiquity of this our belief, 
inasmuch as they are over and over again quoted by the old 
Fathers in defense of the sinless conception B. M. V. 

The following text from Genesis iii, 15, is called Proto- 
evangelium, the first Gospel, because it first announced the glad 
tidings of a Redeemer. “I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” Now this very first prophesy 
recorded in the Bible can only be fully understood when interpreted 
so as to imply the Immaculate Conception. The woman in the text 
can not be Eve, nor can the enmity refer simply to a natural horror 
between the human and the serpent species, for why name the woman 
and not the man, the natural head of the human race, since 
the man is at enmity with the serpent and shrinks from its bite just 
as much as the woman? Besides, Oriental scholars tell us that the 
Hebrew word for “enmity” in the text is uniformly applied to 
hostility between intelligent beings, never to the fury or rage of 
brute beasts. Therefore, the serpent can only be the great 
dragon, the old serpent, called the devil by St. John in the Apo- 
calypse, while the promised woman is the Virgin Mary, who ac- 
cording to the prophesy is to crush the serpent’s head, and this is 
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a reason we can not admit that she began her existence in sin, as 
a slave to the serpent whose power she was destined to destroy. 

If we turn now from the first book of the Bible to the last (in Ap. 
12), we read of a vision of a woman clothed with the sun and the 
moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars, and 
she is persecuted by the dragon who stood before the woman who 
was about to be delivered, and she brought forth a man-child who 
was to rule all nations with an iron rod, and her son was taken up to 
God and to his throne . . . and that great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, who is called the devil or Satan, who seduced the 
whole world. What doubt can there be, brethren, that the actors 
depicted in this scene are the very same as those described in the 
Genesis account. 

We come now to a passage more familiar to Catholics (Luke i, 
28), wherein is contained the fulfilment of the prophesy of Genesis. 
“And the angel being come in, said unto her: Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee.” According to Origen, the Greek has not only 
“full of grace,’ but “formed in grace.” He does not remember, he 
says, to have found this expression anywhere else in Scripture; this 
salutation is addressed to no other being but the Blessed Virgin. 
We may form some idea of this fulness if we reflect again on her 
high destiny of becoming “Theotokos” the mother of God. Through 
her pure veins flows the same blood that was afterward shed on 
Calvary. Can we believe that her blood—the Blood of her Son— 
was ever polluted with sin? 

The angel adds: “The Lord is with thee,” not meaning that the 
Son of God would be with her when incarnate, but with her then 
and ever, preserving her soul from every shadow of guilt—“Blessed 
art thou among women,” meaning in Hebrew, of which it is a literal 
rendering, blessed above and before all women, more blessed than 
any woman that ever lived. St. Elizabeth explains this blessedness 
by adding, ‘“‘and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” Now can we 
believe, brethren, that she who was pronounced blessed by God, 
blessed by the angel, blessed by all nations, was ever cursed with 
the curse of sin? 

Let us now turn to tradition and see what the Fathers have to 
say on this doctrine. In reading them you will be struck at the 
number of times they ascribe to the Blessed Virgin a spotless 
sanctity, which must imply her Immaculate Conception; how often 
they speak of her as immaculate, in every respect immaculate, per- 
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fectly innocent, pure and unstained. Feeling how inadequate plain 
words were to express these thoughts, the Fathers borrowed the 
inspired poetical language of the great prophets of old, of Moses, 
David, Isaias and Ezechiel. Mary was the lily among thorns, the 
flower whose glorious beauty never fades, the tree of life, the bright 
balmy beauteous bower of innocence, the manna from heaven, 
the ark of the covenant overlaid with gold, the tabernacle made of 
imperishable wood, the temple and sanctuary of God Himself. Fit- 
ting types of her were the garden of paradise, the rainbow in the 
clouds, the rod of Aaron, the tower of David. In fact, the Fathers 
simply vie with one another in the praises of Mary and bestow 
upon her every virtue, short of that which belongs to God. I shall 
now cite a few testimonies in order of time, beginning with St. 
Justin, martyr in the first half of the second century. “Eve being 
a virgin, conceiving the word that was from the serpent, brought 
forth disobedience and death; but the Virgin Mary, taking faith 
and joy, brought forth the Holy One, the Son of God.” 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem: “As through Eve a virgin came death, so 
with that from a virgin life should appear.” 

St. Jerome: “Death by Eve—life by Mary.” 

St. Augustin: “Eve, the cause and author of sin—Mary, the 
author of life.” 

St. Proclus, disciple of St. John Chrysostom, says that the 
Blessed Virgin has been formed from a pure clay. St. John Da- 
mascene calls her “a paradise into which the ancient serpent has not 
been able to penetrate.” Paschasius Radbert writes, “When born 
she was subject to no sin, nor did she contract sin in the womb of 
her mother. It is clear that she was free from original sin.” 
True, there was a controversy for a time among some doctors, but 
their disputations were more about the mode of the Immaculate 
Conception than a denial of this prerogative, and those who seem 
to deny it for a time, always admitted at least that Mary had been 
sanctified before her birth. 

Another great proof of the antiquity of this dogma is the feast 
itself of the Conception. It is traceable among the Greeks from the 
end of the fifth century, among the Latins it dates from the seventh. 
Now as the Church would not celebrate the feast of any sinful 
event, therefore she implicitly admitted the sinlessness of Mary’s 
conception. There is one comparison which I already quoted as 
frequently made by the Fathers which runs through all the Church 
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offices and hymns, through all the monuments of antiquity; it is 
that of Mary being the second Eve, the mother of the living. Now 
this comparison is most telling, because the Fathers in their writ- 
ings wish to point out that Mary as Eve came into this world free 
from every stain of guilt. In the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
Mary is said to be without stain in every respect, “ex omni parte 
inculpata,” and the Greeks constantly call her “panachrante” per- 
fectly pure, without spot, without sin. Another fact which shows 
that the Immaculate Conception was admitted long before it had 
been defined as an article of faith is the existence of institutions and 
monuments founded and erected in the honor of this title of Our 
Lady. Among the Churches dedicated to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion I may point to the Cathedral of Quebec, which was built about 
a century and a half before the proclamation of the dogma. 

Now, my dear brethren, I have done with the dogmatic part of 
my subject. It has strengthened us all, I hope, in the faith, has con- 
firmed our belief in Our Lady’s spotless conception, and increased 
in consequence our admiration of and reverence for the Immaculate 
Mother of God. But is there no moral part, no lesson to be learned 
from to-day’s festivity? Oh, yes, there is. The Immaculate Con- 
ception teaches us the great predilection of God for holy purity. 
He does not disdain to be born in a hovel amidst poverty and pri- 
vation, but He decidedly objects to any alliance with sin. To sin 
He objects so much that He would rather suspend the law than 
be born of a mother who is contaminated by sin. What a contrast, 
brethren, between the Immaculate Virgin and us poor mortals who 
must in all humility confess: “In sin was I born, in sin did my 
mother conceive me” But if Our Lady was sanctified in her con- 
ception, we were sanctified at our Baptism, and well may we rejoice 
over that regeneration when we were born again and washed by 
water and the Holy Ghost from the inherited stain. But lest we 
forget, our Baptism day was for most of us not only a day of 
spiritual regeneration, but a day of solemn promises, for the 
sponsors in our behalf took a vow to renounce the devil, the world 
and the flesh. Have we ever renewed these vows since they were 
first uttered? Have we kept them? 

Alas, brethren, if we are to judge from the general corruption 
of morals among Christians, how many are there who have kept 
these vows, and have kept their Baptism so as to be without blame? 
Nay, to judge from the prevalence of impurity in every shape and 
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form, one might be tempted to doubt that we had ever been cleansed 
at the font and contracted any obligation to lead holy lives. 
There is no sin for which God has such horror as that of impurity. 

Only those are promised the vision of God who are pure of heart 
and lead immaculate lives. “Beati immaculati in via.” 

O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us, who have recourse 
to thee, thou, who through thy purity, didst crush the head of the 
infernal dragon, obtain for us the power to crush round about us 
the manifold diabolical works of sin and corruption. Amen. 
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II. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 
V. ON THE REVERENCE DUE TO GOD 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“Let all the inhabitants of the world be in awe of him.”—Ps. xxxii, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Preamble: Self-abasement of the publican and bold famil- 
iarity of the Pharisee, the reason why the one went down justified rather 
than the other. First point: Reverence. Its basic element is fear before 
the power of God; but fear allayed by love. The law-abiding citizen and 
the law-breaker. The child and the slave. God is the Lord and Father. 
Second point: Irreverence. The anti-religious. The unreligious. The 
thoughtless. 

Conclusion. 


Of the two men who went up into the temple to pray the one 
came down justified rather than the other; and we know the reason. 
The bearing of the Pharisee was proud and haughty, his prayer 
was bold and familiar; while the poor publican bowed down before 
the face of God and poured out his soul in accents of humility and 
reverence. In both instances the disposition backed the attitude; 
behind the prayer was the spirit. The trees being different, different 
were the fruits they bore. Each spoke according to the idea he 
entertained of the grandeur and majesty and justice and goodness 
of the God in whose invisible presence he stood. 

Conceit and self-righteousness blinded the Pharisee. Unsobered 
by fear, he saunters into the awful presence of the Almighty. There 
is no thought in his mind of his own nothingness, of the holiness 
and power of the Most High, of the infinite abyss that yawns be- 
tween himself as a creature and the Creator whom he addresses. 
Hence his bold freedom and that familiarity which is incompatible 
with reverence and borders so dangerously on contempt. We learn 
to condemn what we do not fear; we can not love God aright 
without fearing Him. The measure of God’s love for us is the 
measure of the distance that separates His greatness from our 


* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
Previous volume. 
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lowliness, His power from our weakness, His sanctity from our 
sinfulness, His height from our depth. These are the two terms; 
His love hath bridged them over. And how can we realize, even 
in a measure, what that divine love is, unless we succeed in some 
manner in sounding the depths over which the mercy of God has 
come to us, unless we try to conceive from what heights He has 
descended to our misery. In this the Pharisee failed. 

The publican, on the other hand, who stood afar off and dared 
not raise his eyes against the majesty of heaven and struck his 
breast, expressed the reverence and godly fear that possessed his 
soul, when he cried out: “O God, be merciful to me a sinner!” He 
was not unmindful who it was that he addressed, in whose presence 
he stood, and who he himself was that presumed to speak to God. 
The thought overwhelmed him; he humbled himself accordingly. 
Wherefore did he go down justified rather than the other. He 
alone was wise of the two, of that wisdom of which the fear of 
God is the beginning. He stood in awe of his Maker, and his 
prayer was heard. 

We need to be taught many things in our duty to God. Yet, who 
that believes aright requires to be told that the God whom our 
faith reveals should be held in reverence and holy awe? Who, that 
knows God but takes naturally the salutary advice of the Psalmist 
and says within himself, when the idea of God is present to his 
mind: ‘Come, let us adore and fall down before the Lord that 
made us!” for “who shall not fear thee, O King of nations!” 

Reverence is not merely fear of God, but it is based on fear. 
Men fear nature in her angry moods; and nature is the hand-maid 
of the Creator. Why, then, should not men fear God! Let the 
elements unchain their fury and rush unchecked in a mad career 
of havoc and destruction and the stoutest heart quails in dismay 
and awe! Who has looked unmoved on the all-conquering power 
of the storm or the earthquake and the other unheavals of nature; 
and has not reflected how insignificant is man and powerless in 
the face of these faint, vague shadows of the powers of the 
Almighty? The flood rushes in on Galveston and engulfs her 
people; and a whole nation is stricken with terror. Mount Pelee 
belches forth and smothers her cities, and lives are sniffed out by 
thousands. San Francisco rocks, her buildings tumble; amid the 
crash of ruin and the roar of flames a whole city is made deso- 
late; and the whole world hold up its hands in horror and dismay. 
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And it is but the finger of God that has moved! So true is it that 
greatness and power humbles, subdues and awes us, driving home 
to us our own powerlessness and insignificance. No man needs to 
be told to fear when in the presence of an agency that can over- 
whelm him. Of God we should ever say with holy Job: “I have 
always feared God as waves swelling over me, and his weight I 
was unable to bear.” Like a shell at the mercy of the giant ocean, 
the sport of the swelling waves, unable, if the seas break over it, 
to shake off the mighty burden or to bear so great a weight: so, if 
faith is right, is man, the feeble creature, ii the presence of the 
Maker—a thing of nothing at the mercy of the swelling ocean of 
God’s almighty power. 

And why should he not fear, since the very angels through rever- 
ence cover in His presence their faces with their wings, when “the 
pillars of heaven tremble at his beck!” And of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, it was written: “He shall be filled with the spirit of 
the fear of the Lord.” For Christ in His sacred humanity acknowl- 
edged the sovereignty and majesty of the Father, bowed to it as 
supreme and absolute, and abased Himself before it in a feeling of 
reverence due to the Almighty. 

But let us not mistake the nature of this godly fear, which we 
call reverence. All who live under the law stand in awe of its 
majesty and fear those in whose keeping is its authority. Thus 
did Mephisbosheth do reverence to David and acknowledge him for 
his sovereign. Now there are two classes of citizens who fear the 
law and the custodians thereof: the law-abiding citizen and the 
law-breaker. They both fear, yet how different is the quality of 
their fear! You know how and why the good citizen fears the law. 
He has assisted in its making, is interested in its maintenance, de- 
sires its triumph, and would rush to arms and die, if need be, to 
uphold and defend it. He respects the law, loves it. What he 
fears about it is that he might, in some moment of supreme folly, 
forget himself, go counter to its mandates and, falling into its 
clutches, have to pay the just penalty of his crime. He loves the 
law because it is good; he respects it because it is just; he fears it 
because it is strong and he himself is weak. The severity of legal 
chastisements awes him, but does not cow him, for this very se- 
verity is his own protection and security, whose edge he shall not 
feel unless he comes to deserve it. And he is determined, as far 
as he is able, not to make himself amenable to the bar of justice. 
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But the criminal, deliberate in his rebellion against the law, 
neither respects nor loves it. He simply fears with a servile fear, 
a slavish dread and terror. He hates it. What though it be good 
and therefore strong, fair and therefore severe! It punishes the 
wicked ; he chooses to be evil; he is against it and it is against him. 
What he fears is less the law than the avenging might of the law, 
which is only another proof of his perverse malice and the conse- 
quence of his crimes. 

There is a wide, essential difference between the state of mind of 
these two kinds of citizens. In the one there is fear pure and 
simple; in the other, fear mingled with love; and this is reverence 
—‘fear allayed by love and love sobered by fear.” This is the atti- 
tude that belongs to the God-fearing man toward his Creator ; thus 
did the publican pray. 

Reverence for God calls in us for that which a child feels toward 
a parent, as distinguished from the abject state of mind of a slave 
toward his master. What child remains indifferent to and unmoved 
by parental dignity and that natural superiority whence proceed 
wise instruction, salutary correction and loving protection! And 
we are the children of God. As says St. Paul: “We have had our 
fathers in the flesh for instructors, and we reverence them; shall 
we not much more obey the Father of spirits, and live?” Just as 
the law-breaker fears the just wrath of the law, so does the slave 
live in dread of the blind cruelty of his master, his barbarous whims 
and moods, his unreasoning spirit of vengeance. The rod is over 
him. He knows not when it shall fall, or why. Deserving or un- 
deserving, it is liable to come down on his defenseless shoulders at 
any moment. Neither by faithful service nor by loyalty nor devo- 
tion can he expect to ward off the blows and enjoy security. How 
otherwise does the child fear! He, too, knows that the hand which 
blesses may also strike. But he knows what spirit moves the parent. 
Does he dread punishment? Rather he dreads to deserve punish- 
ment. And when he does deserve it, it is with shame and blushing 
and contrition that he accepts the just penalty. It is a chastening; 
he receives it with a submissive spirit and does not turn away the 
bowels of his affection and love from him who strikes. Being by 
nature in a state of inferiority to the author of his days, could a 
child really love a parent if he ceased to fear him? And this is 
reverence. Could he have a correct idea of the goodness of a 
father without a realization of that father’s power and dignity? 
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What appreciation could he have for parental forebearance if he 
failed to recognize parental authority? Take away that holy fear, 
and esteem will be lost, then respect, then love; contempt follows, 
bred of familiarity, where deference is due. 

So it is in religion. He, of whom we are bidden to stand 
in awe, is truly a Father, the Father of our souls, and we are His 
children; He is the being from whom all authority proceeds, and 
we are citizens of His Holy City; He holds the universe in the 
hollow of His hand, and before the manifestations of His power 
we are but worms of the earth who should contemplate His in- 
visible presence with a lowly and self-abasing temper, a deep rever- 
ence and a holy fear, even as the publican. Fear Him? Yes, as a 
son fears his father, as a good citizen fears the law. We are sub- 
ject to Him, but not as slaves to a cruel master; we are sinners who 
deserve His wrath, but our knowledge of Him through faith bids us 
hope and trust in His great mercy. 

The God whom we are to reverence is He of whom spoke truly 
the Psalmist: “He spoke and they (all things) were made; he com- 
manded and they were created. The Lord bringeth to naught the 
counsels of nations; and he rejecteth the devices of peoples and 
casteth away the counsels of princes. The Lord hath looked down 
from heaven: he hath beheld all the sons of men. The king is not 
saved by a great army: nor shall the giant be saved by his own 
strength. Vain is the horse for safety: neither shall he be saved by 
the abundance of his strength. Behold the eyes of the Lord are on 
them that fear him: and on them that hope in his mercy, to deliver 
their souls from death; and feed them in famine.” Verily, then, 
should “all the inhabitants of the world be in awe of him.” The 
advice of the Psalmist is good: “Come, let us adore and fall down 
before the Lord that made us.” 

He who knows who and what God is, and has taken the correct 
measure of himself, can not but reverence Him, abase himself in 
the divine presence and work out his salvation in a holy fear. Such 
a one will be led naturally to perform all the required acts of ex- 
ternal religion: worship, adoration, prayer, etc. Thus is “the fear 
of the Lord the beginning of wisdom,” of that wisdom whereby we 
serve God as He has a right to be served. And where there is no 
faith we may well expect to find irreverence betray itself in insane 
mouthings concerning the Divinity by those who believe not or 
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pretend not to believe; for it was the Holy Ghost that spoke of the 
“fool” that saith in his heart: “There is no God.” 

Happily, gross irreverence toward the Deity is rare enough in our 
society. It is not fashionable to revile God, however much men 
may fail to pay Him all the respect due to Him. Even those whose 
minds and souls are lost to the idea of God and who revel inwardly 
in all manner of impiety, refrain from expressing their blasphemous 
thoughts, if not through reverence for God, at least through re- 
spect for the feelings of those who believe. Yet irreverence will 
sometimes go as far as the hatred of God, or of the idea of God, 
and then the godless will betray themselves. One has to go back 
to the orgy of the French Revolution to meet such examples of 
anti-religiousness as has been betrayed these latter days in that 
unhappy country. God-fearing men will long remember with a 
shudder the expression of such diabolical sentiments as these: “If 
God should appear before the multitude in palpable form, the first 
duty of men would be to refuse Him obedience and to consider 
Him, not as a master to whom men should submit, but as an equal 
with whom men may argue” (Jaures, political leader and deputy) ; 
“Tt is necessary to take sides between the rights of God and the 
rights of man” (Clemenceau, Premier) ; “The separation of Church 
and state is the sole means of consummating the ruin of the Di- 
vinity” (Brisson, president of the Chamber of Deputies) ; “We have 
put out the lights in the heavens” (Viviani, member of the min- 
istry). And as an endorsement of this last statement and the sen- 
timent it expressed, the words were officially placarded on the 
walls of all the cities of France. Never perhaps since the beginning 
of time has such irreverence been offered to God in the name of a 
state, civilized or uncivilized. 

But all irreverence does not require loss of faith. Even those who 
believe in God at times forget themselves and forget Him whom 
all men should fear. The Pharisee standing in the temple forgot 
in whose presence he stood, forgot the majesty of the God whom 
he addressed. I do not speak of blasphemy, which is the irreverent 
use of the name of God, and has a malice all its own, but rather of 
that temper of soul which is capable of ignoring God for any length 
of time, of putting Him out of mind as though He were a being 
afar off and unmindful of the so-called trifles of life, and of cold- 
bloodedly fashioning one’s life as though it were no concern of 
God what one did or did not. There is fear of God in such a soul; 
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but it is the fear of the slave when the master is absent, the fear of 
the professional criminal who is able for a time to evade the law. 
There is fear; let but danger threaten, let but the finger of God 
show itself visibly and the base cowardice of that soul will reveal 
itself. It is fear, but without love and without hope. Such men 
often have a large meed of mock pity for the honest believer who 
preserves in his soul a holy awe, a godly fear of the Lord who made 
him. They approach familiarly the most sacred truths and mys- 
teries and weigh them gravely to see if they fit in with their own 
ideas. They talk boldly of the independence and rights of man. 
They belittle religion, scorn its precepts as far as observance goes, 
think lightly of its devotional exercises and make merry at the 
expense of the pious and devout. They firmly believe in them- 
selves; the thought of God is stored away somewhere in the back- 
ground recesses of the mind and is not suffered to appear and in- 
terfere. Such souls are in a habitual state of irreverence, and 
they are not too uncommon. We sometimes say they have no faith, 
but they have. What is lacking is a holy fear, a fear coupled with 
love, reverence for God, which their weak faith has not yet been 
able to produce. They know God, but do not know Him aright. 
Hence consciences that are dead to an intimate sense of God; 
hence esteem for Him that is only skin-deep, and lack of venera- 
tion and honor for Him in thoughts and feelings. 

If we practise our religion and pray and honor God by acts of 
external worship—which are manifestations of reverence—it is not 
unusual for us, because we are weak and forgetful by nature, to 
fall short of the respect which is due and would be present, if we 
only remembered. Where there is no remembrance there is no 
reverence. How often, while bodily in the presence of the God of 
the Eucharist, are we unmindful of that presence? And is not the 
familiarity that will permit such thoughtlessness and make a sus- 
tained effort of attention impossible, a lack of holy fear? Is the 
oblation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for us an awsome spec- 
tacle, full of solemn and sublime import? When we speak to God 
in prayer do we not honor Him with our lips only, while our hearts 
are far from Him? And what reverence for the Lord is that which 
does not extend to His name, His day, His temples, His priests, His 
Sacraments and all the things which pertain to His worship? 

“Come not nigh hither, put off thy shoes from thy feet; for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground. I am the God of 
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Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” And Moses 
was filled with awe and hid his face, for he durst not look upon 
God. Pharao feared the Lord of the Israelites while the plagues 
lasted, and when his magicians, after trying to perform wonders 
like unto those of Moses, confessed: “This is the finger of God.” 
But no sooner was the plague removed than the king again hard- 
ened his heart and refused to keep his promise. And the Red Sea 
swallowed him up, him and his hosts. The Philistines stood in awe 
and terror of the true God when they beheld their own god, Dagon, 
broken and mutilated on the ground before the Ark of His Cove- 
nant; but they, too, soon forgot their fear. Oza was not a priest, 
yet he dared stretch out his hand and touch the Ark. The in- 
dignation of the Lord was enkindled against him for this act, and 
for his rashness he was struck dead upon the spot. 

The God whom we serve and who is so near to us is the “holy, 
holy, holy One” before whom the angles tremble. To Him is due the 
homage of our minds and hearts in justice to His infinite perfec- 
tions. Let us approach Him with reverence and walk ever mindful 
of the divine presence that fills the earth and with all the inhabitants 
of the earth let us stand in awe of Him. 
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VI. EXTERIOR WORSHIP, CEREMONIES 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


_ “God is a spirit; and they that adore him must adore him in spirit and 
in truth.”—John iv, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The story of Our Lord and the Samaritan 
woman points out the true nature of extreme worship. It exists not for 
its own sake but for the sake of the interior worship which it fosters 
and signifies. 

I, True worship neither merely external nor merely internal. Na- 
ture of religion. A bond between man and God. Man a being com- 
posed of body and soul. A fitting religion must regard both elements. 
Necessary for human friendships, therefore, a fortiori, necessary for 
divine friendships. An exigency in corresponding with the action of 
the Indwelling Spirit. 

II. External worship an exigency of the scholastic axiom: “Nothing 
in the intellect except what has come through the senses.” Also an exi- 
gency of man’s social nature. 

Necessary from the nature of (a) the Incarnation, (b) the 
Church, (c) the Sacraments and the sacramentals. 

Objections answered.—God sees the heart, and therefore needs not 
to have its workings made manifest. 

Conclusion —The right use of external religion. Avoid (a) neglect 
of externals, (b) superstitious use of externals, (c) sacrilegious use of 
externals. Story of Naaman the Syrian. 


Let us picture to ourselves the scene of Our Lord and the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. Jesus is tired with His journey 
and is sitting by the well resting. The woman comes to draw water 
and is asked by Our Lord: “Give me to drink.” From the circum- 
stance of the water from the well He teaches her of the living 
water of grace, the fountain springing up into everlasting life. He 
reads her heart and tells her of her past life. Recognizing in Him 
some divine power, she refers to Him the question between the 
Jews and the Samaritans as to which form of worship is most pleas- 
ing to God, the sacrifices on her native mountain or the sacrifices in 
the Temple. He answers that the hour cometh when they shall 
adore the Father neither in the Temple nor on the mountain. The 
hour cometh when the true worshipers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. The old dispute between Jerusalem and 
Gerizim is now over and has no further meaning. The Mosaic dis- 
pensation is blending away into that of Christ. The Christian 
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revelation having come with its world-wide mission, with its rites 
and ceremonies suitable for all peoples, public worship is no longer 
localized either in Jerusalem or Gerizim. The time has come for 
the fulfilment of the ancient prophesy: “For from the rising of the 
sun even to the going down my name is great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my 
name a clean oblation.” 

Manifestly the worship of the true God who is a spirit does not 
imply the doing away with all external rite and ceremony. Nay, it 
demands it. The Jewish worship in fading away into the Christian 
worship assumed a more perfect, because a more spiritual form. 
The Jewish worship was true and real so far as it went, but the 
Christian worship was more true because more real. Ex‘ernal 
rites and ceremonies were still to be used, but behind and through 
those rites and ceremonies there was a more real, a more true and 
a more perfect world of spirit. The clearer revelation and the 
richer flow of grace sharpened the religious sense of humanity and 
produced in it a deeper reverence. By what means, then, was that 
religious sense and reverence able to find for itself a fit expression? 
Nothing can be imagined more fitting, more effectual, more real and 
more spiritual than the great act of Christian worship which super- 
seded all other forms, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the external rite 
in which and by which the Son of God offers himself by the hands 
of a human priest as a sacrifice of priceless worth to the Eternal 
Father. This was the worship which Our Lord had in His mind 
when He said: “God is a spirit; and they that adore him must 
adore him in spirit and in truth.” 

The true worship of God, therefore, consists in steering clear 
of two predominant fallacies, fallacies which have played a role in 
the whole history of religion and which have never been more 
rampant than they are at the present day. The one is that which 
would do away with all rite and ceremony and worship God in 
what it is pleased to call “the religion of the spirit.” It is more 
theoretical than it is practical, professed more in books and erudite 
journals than in real life. The other is more practical than theo- 
retical. It consists in practising a kind of religion which is all form 
and ceremony with little or no inward faith and spiritual life. No! 
If God must be worshiped in spirit and in truth, both the outward 
and the inward elements of man’s life must enter into his religion. 
“It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” The 
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spirit quickeneth the flesh and therefore needs the flesh in order to 
manifest its activity. The flesh is nothing without the spirit, but 
neither is the spirit anything without the flesh. Thus, therefore, 
the Psalmist sings his deepest spiritual experience: “My heart and 
my flesh have rejoiced in the living God.” I feel the religious in- 
stinct within me. My heart is restless. It seeks for God. And 
in its lifelong endeavor to get nearer and nearer to God it must 
express its yearnings through the flesh. The life of religion must 
be a spiritual life, but that life of the spirit depends for its perfec- 
tion on the aid given to it by the life of the body. The raising up 
of the heart and mind to God can only reach its greatest possible 
perfection by the aid of external rite and symbol. 

What is religion? Religion in its ultimate analysis is the tie 
which binds-‘man to God. Sometimes it is viewed as a recognition 
of God’s supreme authority over man, sometimes as a moral life 
between man and man, sometimes as a life of prayer; but always 
the root idea which underlies every religious form is the idea of a 
bond between God and man. 

Since, however, man is a composite being, made up of a visible 
body and an invisible soul, and since God contains all the perfec- 
tions of man in some incomprehensible way, the bond which is to 
unite man to God must be one suitable to man’s nature. It must 
bind him both body and soul to God. It must draw his senses as 
well as his mind. Nay, it must use his senses in order to get at his 
heart and mind. The external forms of religion, therefore, are not 
adopted because God wants them or needs them, but rather be- 
cause man needs them in order to enable him to devote his whole 
self to God. Hence the cult of external objects of devotion is 
primarily a help to us, and through us they are dedicated to God. 
We are said to cultivate those objects to which we pay attention by 
our works. We cultivate a garden by digging, watering, weeding 
and sowing it. We cultivate a friendship by acts of kindness and 
deference and a thousand little attentions. We cultivate a taste for 
literature by studying the best books and practising ourselves in 
writing. So also we cultivate the things of God by busying our- 
selves in an external service of Him. We give expression to in- 
ward worship by a series of external actions, not because such 
actions are of service to Him, but because they are of service to 
ourselves as enabling us to come nearer to God. 

The necessity of thus manifesting our internal religion by an 
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external religion may be felt by comparing our love of God with 
our love for our neighbor. If it is true that a friend would think 
little of a love which was all nice words and no deeds, or which 
was a show of deeds and words with no interior affection, it is 
equally true that he would not be satisfied with a love which was 
all interior affection without any good words and noble deeds. In- 
deed, he would be quite justified in doubting whether the interior 
affection at all existed. Even when we have been openly assured of 
a friend’s affection and esteem, we like him to renew the expression 
of it from time to time by a letter, by a visit or by some small pres- 
ent. If, therefore, these external acts help so much in maintaining 
our love of our neighbor whom we see, how much more will they 
help us in maintaining our love of God whom we do not see? 

Again the same necessity may be felt by recognizing the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the whole of man. Our bodies are called 
the temples of the Holy Spirit, while our souls are called the spouses 
of the Holy Spirit. God by the constant action of His will is always 
holding the two together. He makes the two parts into one man. 
God is present in the soul also by His grace. When, therefore, 
the soul corresponds with grace, the body shares in its service and 
glory. And we recognize this share of the body in the life of re- 
ligion by the various acts of external religion, genuflecting, kneel- 
ing, standing, making the sign of the Cross and the like. So also 
when the soul resists the grace which is offered to it, the body 
shares in the disobedience. When, therefore, the soul returns to 
God, the body must return with it. Sorrow for sin, although of 
its very essence it is a spiritual act, yet in order that it may be as 
perfect as possible it should be accompanied with outward mani- 
festations. When we are sorry for having offended a friend we 
express our sorrow by an apology. When we are sorry for having 
offended God we express our sorrow by striking our breast, by re- 
citing some penitential prayer, or by the external manifestation of 
our sorrow in the Sacrament of Penance.' Whether it is in the 
strengthening of existing bonds or the renewing of broken bonds, 
the life of religion demands external acts as the due complement 
of internal acts. 

There is an elementary thesis of the philosophy of the human 
mind which shows how all this is in accordance with sound rea- 
son. Nothing is in the mind of man that has not hitherto been 
received through the senses. The eyes are called the windows of 
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the soul. The natural revelation of God has its foundation in the 
world which man sees around him. The supernatural revelation of 
God to man must be received by hearing, by listening to the ac- 
credited ministers of God’s Church. Men, moreover, are not iso- 
lated beings living each on a little island by himself. He is a social 
being. His religion is a social religion. He can no more live the 
life of religion alone than he can live the family life, or the mu- 
nicipal life, or the political life alone. He must join with his fellow- 
men in the life of religion. And in order to do this he must have 
some common form of external religious expression. Religion is 
a personal matter, but not merely a personal matter. It is a social 
matter as well. I am sent into the world not merely to save my 
own soul, but also to help to save the soul of my neighbor. There- 
fore it is that in every race and age we find men banding themselves 
together for the worship of God in a corporate body, and recogniz- 
ing each other as co-worshipers by an external common ritual. And 
the dignity of the common ritual varies according to the degree of 
inward spirituality which the various races have reached, from the 
pagan who conceives of God as an angry Being to be placated with 
the smell of blood, to the Catholic whose spirituality finds its most 
perfect expression in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

It is in this composition of body and soul, of flesh and spirit, of 
external religion and internal religion that we find a special fitness 
in the Incarnation. God knowing what was in man and being well 
aware of what he was made, sent His Son into the world to save 
sinners in a way best suited to their nature. The invisible and un- 
divided Trinity clothed One of their number in human flesh precisely 
that man might see God in the flesh, in order that man might 
co-operate with God in the work of redeeming the world, in order 
that all flesh might actually see the salvation of God. 

Following the same wise economy, God while on earth arranged 
the whole system of salvation on this double principle of the visible 
and the invisible. In His own life of redeeming mankind the real 
work was accomplished by His unseen obedient will, but it was 
expressed in His external sufferings at Bethlehem, at Gethsemane, 
and at Calvary. The Eternal Father did not take pleasure in 
Christ’s sufferings for their own sake, but rather in the will-force 
put forth in bearing the sufferings. The slightest wish of Christ 
had been enough to redeem mankind, had not the Eternal God 
chosen to redeem mankind through the instrumentality of a passion 
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and death which all men could see. God would win men’s hearts 
in human fashion, not force them. So it was that Our Lord, when 
He was ministering to the people, made use of external symbols in 
order the better to make His own spirit felt in the human spirit. 
Thus it is written that the leper came to Him and knelt down, 
saying: “If thou wilt thou canst make me clean.” And Jesus, 
having compassion on him, stretched forth His hand and touching 
him said to him: “I will. Be thou made clean.” Again, Our Lord, 
in the agony in the garden, gave the divine example of kneeling 
during prayer. Withdrawing away from His disciples a stone’s 
cast, He knelt down and prayed: “Father, if thou wilt, remove this 
chalice from me: But yet not my will but thine be done.” Once 
more, when He cured the man born blind, He might have accom- 
plished His object by merely taking thought. but no. He spat on 
the ground and made clay of the spittle, and spread the clay on the 
man’s eyes. Then on the part of the man He enacted a certain 
amount of ritual, too: “Go wash in the pool of Siloe. And the man 
went and washed, and he came seeing.” 

So, too, when Christ established His Church He made it suitable 
to the double element in man. Even the Church itself should have 
a body and a soul. The soul should be that collection of souls of 
men united to God in love. The body should be that collection of 
men acknowledging the supremacy of the Vicar of Christ. Those 
belonging to the soul of the Church were not necessarily to be those 
belonging to the body, but it was through the body that, ordinarily 
speaking, the highest degree of soul union was to be obtained, for 
the body of the Church was the richest visible expression of its 
soul. The sacramental system through which divine grace ordinarily 
was to flow, was characterized by its aptitude for the double capacity 
of man. The internal grace which was to sanctify man’s invisible 
soul, was to be conveyed by external rites performed on man’s 
body as on a subject. The invisible grace that was to destroy the 
invisible original sin was to be infused through the instrumentality 
of an external washing with water and an external pronunciation 
of the words: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Then on the part of man, his highest 
act of worship, his most intimate and fruitful act of spirit com- 
munion with God was to be accomplished by a Holy Sacrifice offered 
under the visible veils of bread and wine. 

The beauty of this arrangement is manifest when we compare 
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an act of sin with an act of love. Man’s spirit life consists of a 
series of acts which are either sinful or virtuous. An indifferent 
free act is just theoretically possible, but probably never takes place 
in fact. An act of sin is a turning away of the human will from 
the divine will. An act of love is a conforming of the human will 
to the divine will. But both the sinful and the virtuous acts of the 
will show themselves in action, either in external action or in in- 
ternal action, for even our most secret thoughts are accompanied 
by some sensible phantasm in the brain. If, therefore, the will 
must be effectually turned away from sin toward God, it must 
summon to its aid those sensible faculties in conjunction with which 
it acts. They have been instrumental in alluring it away from 
God and so they must be made instrumental in alluring it back to 
God. The will is a delicately poised faculty. Its freedom consists 
in being able to turn either one way or the other. But the senses 
and the external world are so liable to draw it toward sin that they 
must be counteracted by external allurements in the opposite di- 
rection. Therefore, God ordains a number of external rites and 
ceremonies all calculated to give to man a stable equilibrium in the 
way of grace. God ordains fasting not because He wants the 
offering of a bit of bread, but because He wants that strong act of 
love which is fostered by abstinence from bread. The external acts 
exist only for the sake of the internal acts. But simply because 
man is made of body and spirit his internal spiritual life can only 
be maintained by a corresponding life of external religion. 

Herein lies the answer to a whole host of objections which are 
urged against the Catholic Church. The Catholic religion, it is 
said, is a sensuous religion. We are bidden to rend our hearts 
and not our garments. God is the scrutator cordium, He reads the 
heart and therefore needs not to receive any visible or audible 
manifestation of its working. The answer is that all these ex- 
ternal acts are done not because God has need of them, but because 
man has need of them. God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth; not in spirit only, for 
that were not a truthful worship, but with his “whole man,” with 
all his heart and with all his mind and with all his soul and with all 
his strength. And in no way can such strength of worship be 
assured as by putting one’s internal desires into external action. 
This objection against external worship, if it had any force what- 
ever, would hold good also against internal worship. For God has 
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no need even of that. He is quite content and satisfied with the 
mutual love of His own Blessed Trinity. If He loves man it is 
merely out of condescension; and if man is allowed to love and 
worship God it is just for man’s own good. External religion, 
therefore, has been ordained not to satisfy God’s longing directly, 
but to enable man to put himself more effectually into harmony 
with God’s will and so cultivate his own highest interests. The 
human mind is joined to God by spiritual acts certainly, but those 
acts are inflamed by the corporal acts and external rites of which 
the sacramental part of religion consists. “Shall I eat the flesh of 
bulls or drink the blood of goats?” No. At best these are only 
the signs of the interior life and of spiritual works which God ac- 
cepts for their own sakes. ‘For the invisible things of him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.” 

The same answer which justifies the externals of the Catholic 
religion in the face of non-Catholics, also serves to help Catholics 
to make a proper use of the externals of their religion. We can not 
deny that there is a tendency in all of us to forget the spiritual 
significations which lie behind the corporal manifestations thereof. 
This tendency arises from use and familiarity and from want of 
reflection. It is no reason whatever, however, for attempting to 
cut down our external religious practises. Such a course of action 
would only cut us off more hopelessly from the spiritual world. 
But it is a reason for examination of conscience as to whether we 
are making a right use of all the external means of arriving at in- 
ternal graces. It is a reason for asking ourselves whether we stop 
short at the letter, the letter which killeth, or whether we go on 
through the letter to the spirit, the spirit which giveth life. Do 
we go to church or to Communion out of mere routine? If so, the 
remedy is not to stay away from church or to abstain from Com- 
munion, but rather to excite in ourselves more worthy dispositions 
by recollection that these things have been provided to make access 
to the spiritual world all the more easy for us. Do we take holy 
water because it is customary to do so or rather in order to remind 
us of purity of heart? Do we put on our scapulars merely because 
we have promised to do so, or because some one has asked us, or 
because we think there is some inherent spiritual magic in them? 
The real spiritual reason why we should put them on is because 
they are the uniform which reminds us that we are the servants of 
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Our Blessed Lady and that wearing that uniform we ought to do 
nothing unworthy of it. 

Thus we might go through all the Sacraments and sacramentals 
of the Church and ask ourselves whether we are paying sufficient 
attention to the spiritual life which they are intended to foster 
and to signify. First, are we at all neglecting the outward ordi- 
nances of religion and thus cutting ourselves off from the spiritual 
life of the Church? Secondly, are we making a superstitious use 
of the outward ordinances of religion by expecting them to produce 
good results without our active, intelligent and deliberate co-opera- 
tion? Thirdly, are we making something of a sacrilegious use of 
them by carelessly going through the various forms without any 
attention to their spiritual meaning? “These people draw near me 
with their mouth, and with their lips glorify me, but their heart is 
far from me.” 

Let the story of Naaman the Syrian sum up for us the value of 
external rite and ceremony. He went to Eliseus to be cured of 
leprosy. The prophet of God declined to see him, but sent a mes- 
senger bidding him go and wash in Jordan seven times. And 
Naaman was angry and went away saying: “I thought he would 
have come out to me, and standing would have invoked the name 
of the Lord his God, and touched with his hand the place of the 
leprosy and healed me.” But, being better advised, he at length 
went down to the Jordan, and he washed seven times according 
to the word of the man of God, and his flesh was restored as the 
flesh of a little child, and he was made clean. 
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VII. THE VENERATION OF SAINTS 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEXANDER MAC DONALD, D.D. 


“I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt not have strange gods before me.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. (a) God alone to be adored, i. e., honored with sovereign 
worship. The essence of idolatry lies in giving to a creature the wor- 
ship due to God alone. (b) Worship a species of honor. Its motive 
cause moral excellence. Worship of a creature wholly devoid of moral 
excellence grossest kind of idolatry. The worship of idols devil-worship 
in disguise. Monstrous character of; punishment of. (c) Love the soul 
of true worship. Where love is wanting, worship merely formal. Undue 
love of creatures a worship of idols. No one can serve two masters— 
Mammon and Christ. 

II. (a) Veneration of saints. Honor to whom honor is due. Their 
titles to veneration. No taint of superstition in honor shown them. 
Scripture instances. (b) Invocation of saints. 'Good and profitable— 
not necessary. Law of analogy: poor in this world’s goods beg from 
rich. (c) One the queen of saints and angels. Claims all but adoring 
love. Called blessed by all generations. Example of Esther and As- 
suerus. “We fly to thy patronage.” 

III. (a) Veneration of relics and images. Moral worth of, not in- 
trinsic, but extrinsic and purely relative. Worship of also purely rela- 
tive. (b) Relics and images not venerated for their own sake. Images 
and symbols representative. Saluting the flag. Adoration of Cross on 
Good Friday same in principle. A passage in point from Newman. (c) 
Veneration of relics and wages conformable to reason and custom. 
Thoroughly human sentiment lies at root of. 

Conclusion—The crucifix and images of Jesus and Mary in Catholic 
homes. 


I. Man, the creature of God, made in God’s image, having God 
for his last end, is bound to worship God by the very law of his 
being, a law the yoke of which he can no more shake off than he 
can divest himself of the nature that makes him a man. This is 
man’s first and highest duty ; this is God’s first commandment. This 
commandment, so far forth as it is prohibitory, forbids our giving 
to any created being the supreme homage which is due to God alone. 
“Thou shalt not have strange gods before me.” The essence of 
idolatry lies in giving to a creature the worship due to the Creator. 
To understand this we must first consider what worship is. 

Worship is a species of honor. It is that religious honor which 
is paid to a superior being. Its motive cause is virtue or moral 
excellence. Intellectual gifts may challenge our admiration; virtue 
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alone commands respect; virtue alone claims as peculiarly its own 
the tribute of honor. The measure of the virtue or moral excellence, 
that is in a being, is the measure of the honor to which it is entitled. 
Hence it follows that, as in God there is moral excellence without 
measure, seeing that He sums up in His being all perfection, there 
is due to God supreme religious honor or worship. To render to 
any creature this supreme religious honor is idolatry; for no matter 
how great the moral excellence of a creature may be, it comes in- 
finitely short of the moral excellence of the Creator. But if a 
creature be wholly devoid of moral excellence, to give it supreme 
religious honor is the crassest kind of idolatry. This is idolatry in 
the strictest sense, the worship of idols, the worship of things that 
are devoid not only of virtue or moral excellence, but of intelli- 
gence and of sense. It would seem, however, that man, no matter 
how low he may have fallen, no matter how degraded, never wor- 
ships a senseless and lifeless thing, such as an idol, for its own sake. 
Even the most degraded fetich worshiper of darkest Africa does 
not mean to pay religious honor to a stock or stone as such—to an 
image that has eyes and sees not, ears and hears not. He believes, 
as missionaries relate, that there is a virtue and an intelligence in 
the image or in some way connected with it, a spirit in short, which 
is pleased and flattered by the worship offered, and is kept from 
working mischief to the worshiper. The worship of idols is in 
reality devil-worship in disguise. And as the devil, or fallen angel, 
is wholly bereft of moral excellence, his whole nature being warped 
and irretrievably turned to evil, to offer him any sort of religious 
honor is contrary to the law of nature and monstrous, while to 
offer him the supreme homage due to God alone, of which the out- 
ward symbol is sacrifice, is the very worst and most detestable form 
of idolatry. 

Though subjectively and on the part of the one who sins, there 
‘may be more grievous sins than idolatry, yet objectively and in 
itself there is, as St. Thomas teaches, no sin so grievous. It is an 
act of treason against the Divine Majesty. Hence the terrible chas- 
tisements inflicted upon men because of it under the old dispensa- 
tion. Of the Israelites who worshiped the golden calf there were 
slain in one day about three and twenty thousand (Exod. xxxii, 28). 
Because of idolatry in the after time “the Lord God cast off all the 
seed of Israel, and afflicted them, and delivered them into the hand 
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-of spoilers, till he cast them away from his face” (IV Kings 
Xvii, 20). 

What prompts man to offer worship, whether to God or to a 
creature, whether idolatrous or not, is either fear or love. In the 
case of devil-worship, direct or indirect, it is fear alone that impels, 
for the devil can inspire fear but can not inspire love. In the 
worship of God, on the other hand, both fear and love may be 
impelling motives, for the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and in any case a feeling of awe is closely bound up with 
the sentiment of religion. But under the New Law especially, which 
is the law of love, the supreme motive that impels men to worship 
God is charity, the love of God above all things for His own sake. 
The iove of God thus goes hand in hand with the worship of God, 
so that where love is wanting worship is purely formal—not wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. “These people,” is God’s plaint about 
the Israelites of old, “honor me with their lips, but their hearts are 
far from me.” And because love is to worship as its very soul, 
its principle of life, when man loves any creature unduly, gives to 
the creature that supreme love of preference which God claims as 
His own, he is said to make an idol of that creature, and becomes 
guilty of a species of idolatry. Hence the Apostle calls covetousness 
“a serving of idols” (Eph. v, 5). There is little danger of our fall- 
ing into that gross idolatry which so grieved the heart of God under 
the old dispensation. But how many, alas! are there to-day, even 
among professing Christians, who are “servers of idols” in the 
sense of the Apostle? Great is Mammon, the god of our modern 
world, and great, even past counting, are the multitudes who wor- 
ship at his shrine. “The desire of money,” the Apostle tells us, 
“is the root of all evil,” and “they that will become rich,” 1. e., have 
set their hearts on amassing wealth, “fall into temptation, and into 
the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful de- 
sires which drown men in destruction and perdition.” This is the 
idolatry that we must be on our guard against to-day more than 
ever in the worship of wealth. This is the gospel of the world, and 
to it we must oppose the gospel of Christ, and the example of 
Christ, who, “being rich, became poor for our sakes.” “Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures on earth, where the moth consumes and 
where thieves break through and steal”—such is the burden of His 
preaching. “But having food and wherewithal to be covered,” 
says His Apostle, “with these we are content.” It is the gospel 
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of the simple life, in which alone is found peace and contentment 
here below. Let us lay to heart the lesson contained in the parable 
of the rich man and the beggar. The rich man, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, fared sumptuously every day; the beggar, in his 
rags, lay at the rich man’s gate, and would fain be fed with the 
crumbs that fell from his table. To both comes death, the leveler, 
and the scene is changed. The beggar rests in Abraham’s bosom; 
the rich man is buried in hell. 

II. Worship is the homage which goodness claims as its due. 
God is the all-good, and therefore claims supreme homage or wor- 
ship, which is known as Jatria. But creatures, too, are good, and 
some creatures there are that possess the kind of goodness—virtue, 
namely, or moral worth—which merits the homage of rational 
beings. Such, in a pre-eminent sense, are "the spirits of the just 
made perfect,” the saints and the holy angels who dwell with God. 
Honor to whom honor is due—this is the principle, rooted in reason 
itself, on which rests the veneration which we Catholics pay to the 
saints. And the veneration which we pay them is a species of re- 
ligious worship. It is akin to that which we pay to God himself, 
though immeasureably lower. They are with God; they are the 
friends of God; they see Him face to face; they share in His 
glory; they are good with His goodness, having been made “par- 
takers of the divine nature” in a far fuller and richer sense than 
His servants here below. It is fitting, therefore, it is consonant with 
reason, it is a dictate of religion, that they should be honored. 
There is no taint of superstition or of idolatry in the veneration 
we pay to the saints. Those who think so, those who say so, either 
do not know what superstition means and what idolatry means, or 
they have an altogether false idea of the nature of the honor we 
give to the saints. We worship God as the fountain of all good- 
ness; we venerate the saints for the goodness that is theirs as de- 
rived from God. We read in Scripture that Josue fell on his face 
to the ground and worshiped, 7. ¢., did homage to an angel who 
described himself as “a prince of the host of the Lord” (Josue v, 
13-15). Our blessed Lord himself tells us that the saints are 
“equal to the angels, and are sons of God, being sons of the resur- 
rection” (Luke xx, 36). In honoring the sons of God, we honor 
God himself, for the honor given to sons is reflected upon their 
father. To distinguish it from the honor given to God, the honor 
shown to the angels and saints is called dulia. 
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But not only do we Catholics venerate the saints; we invoke them 
also, we ask them to pray for us. The Council of Trent teaches 
that “the saints reigning with Christ offer up their prayers to God 
for men; that it is good and profitable suppliantly to invoke them, 
and to have recourse to their prayers and assistance in order to ob- 
tain favors from God through His Son Jesus Christ Our Lord, who 
is our only Redeemer and Saviour” (Sess. xxv). This doctrine 
stands to reason. But mark the words “good and profitable.” The 
invocation of saints is, therefore, not necessary, for Jesus Christ 
is “our only Redeemer and Saviour.” The saints are God’s friends, 
dear to Him beyond the power of words to tell. They have laid 
up treasures, untold treasures, for themselves in heaven; they are 
rich in spiritual goods, in the goods of God’s kingdom, and their 
charity, which we know to have been so great and far-reaching in 
this life, is made perfect in heaven. Good and profitable it must 
be, then, for us to crave at their hands a share in those spiritual 
goods wherein we are conscious of being so poor. Surely the law 
of analogy holds throughout life, and what is everywhere true in 
this world must, in due proportion, be true in the next. Do we 
not find that those who are poor in the goods of this world go to 
those who are rich for help in their distress? And is it not in keep- 
ing with the plan of God’s providence that the rich should give to 
the poor? Even so it is part of His providence that the saints in 
heaven, who are rich in the goods of that everlasting kingdom, 
should make us poor ones partakers of their riches. And even as 
beggars, the blind, the maimed, and the halt, gather at the door of 
some great cathedral in Latin lands to crave an alms of those who 
enter, so we, blinded and maimed by sin, conscious of our spiritual 
destitution, raise suppliant hands to the saints who reign with 
Christ, as we beg of them, one by one, in their litany, to make in- 
tercession for us. 

But there is one who is Queen of God’s kingdom, Queen of the 
angels and of the saints, Mother of God, to whom, therefore, there 
is due a special kind of veneration which is known as hyperdulia, 
for she, as a poet has happily said, “all but adoring love may claim.” 
“Behold,” she foretold herself, “from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed.” We do, then, but fulfil the will of God, as 
announced in prophecy, when we invoke her as our holy Queen and 
the Mother of Mercy—yea, our life, our sweetness, and our hope, 
of course in a secondary and derived sense, as being the sweet 
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Mother of Our Saviour and the morning star of our hope that 
heralded His dawning. Her very face and form, as Cardinal New- 
man says, speak to us of the Eternal, and she is set, as it were, at 
the head of the way that leads to Him, with a creature’s comeliness 
and luster suited to our state. If the earthly king, Assuerus, for 
love of Esther his queen granted her petition when she besought 
him for the lives of her people, how much more will our heavenly 
King grant to the prayers of our Queen and Mother the salvation 
of those who have recourse to her. “We fly to thy patronage, O 
holy Mother of God, despise not our petitions in our necessities, but 
ever deliver us from all dangers, O glorious and blessed Virgin.” 

III. We have seen that moral worth alone merits honor or 
worship. The moral worth of God is not only intrinsic in His 
being, but sovereign and independent. The moral worth of the 
saints, while limited and dependent because derived from God, is 
yet intrinsic, that is to say, is really their own. Hence the honor we 
pay them is not relative but absolute, as founded upon intrinsic 
moral worth. In other words, we honor them not merely for God’s 
sake, whose goodness they mirror forth, but also for their own 
sakes, aS possessing a real goodness of their own. But there is 
moral worth which is wholly relative, which a thing has solely from 
its relation to that in which such moral worth actually exists, i. e., 
to some person, for virtue or moral worth is an attribute of persons, 
not of things. A thing we may not honor absolutely and for its own 
sake, but only relatively and for the sake of the person with whom 
it is in some way or other connected. When we pay religious honor 
or worship to a thing, the worship is purely relative. Such is that 
which is given to sacred images and relics. There are many ways 
in which a thing may be related to a person, but they may be con- 
veniently reduced to these two classes; (1) things may stand for or 
represent persons, as in the case of emblems or symbols, images, 
statues; (2) things may have belonged to or have been in contact 
with a person, as portions of the bones or garments of a saint, the 
wood of the true Cross, etc. 

When we honor or venerate relics and images, we do so, not for 
their own sake, but for the sake of the persons whose relics or 
images they are. To accuse us of the contrary is gross calumny. 
But there is something peculiar about images, in that they represent, 
1. €., make present to us, or stand for, the person of their original. 
It is not the material image we honor or worship, the marble, or 
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canvas, or color; it is the person in the image. The same is true of 
symbols. Who does not know of the military custom of saluting 
the flag? The flag stands for the country. Could anyone be so silly 
as to fancy that it is the country itself which flutters in the breeze? 
Yet when the flag is honored it is deemed, and justly, that the 
country is honored; and conversely, to insult the flag is to insult 
the country. So with religious images. “Tell me, then,” says Car- 
dinal Newman, “what is meant by burning bishops, or cardinals, or 
popes in efigy? . . . How is it childish to honor an image, if 
it is not childish to dishonor it?” The eyes of the body rest on the 
figure in the image, the canvas or colors of the painting; the eye of 
the mind, illumined by faith, pierces beyond these, and rests upon 
the person of the Divine Redeemer, the Blessed Virgin, or some 
saint. On Good Friday the Church adores the Cross or crucifix, 
and addresses it as representing or holding the place of the Saviour 
Himself. The ceremony is in principle the same as saluting the flag. 
“The very flower and cream of Protestantism,” says Newman, “used 
to glory in the statue of King William, on College Green, Dublin, 
and though I can not make my reference in print, I recollect well 
what a shriek they raised some years ago when the figure was un- 
horsed. Some profane person one night applied gunpowder, and 
blew the king right out of his saddle, and he was found by those 
who took interest in him, like Dagon, on the ground. You might 
have thought the poor senseless block had life to see the way people 
took on about it, and how they spoke of his face, and his arms, and 
his legs; yet those same Protestants, I say, would at the same time 
be horrified had I used ‘he’ and ‘him’ of a crucifix, and would 
call me one of the monsters described in the Apocalypse did I but 
honor my living Lord as they their dead king.” 

Catholic veneration of relics, then, and of images, far from being 
silly, or superstitious, or idolatrous is, on the contrary, conform- 
able to right reason and to human custom. Who does not treasure 
up and set a great value on even a lock of hair, or the most trifling 
object, that once belonged to some loved one—parent, lover, rela- 
tive or friend? And again, do not men, in their human way, as 
Newman has pointed out, speak of a person’s image as if it were 
the person himself? Are they not in the habit of saying, “This is 
my father,” or “my mother,” or “my cousin,” instead of saying. 
“This is my father’s picture” or “my mother’s picture”? When we 
venerate the relics of saints or sacred images, we do but follow a. 
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custom established among men, and transfer it to a higher sphere 
of action. Out of a human sentiment we fashion a practise of super- 
natural devotion. 

No Catholic household should be without its crucifix and its 
images of Jesus and Mary. They serve more than anything else 
to put vividly before us the great truths of faith, to awaken pious 
thoughts, to bring us into daily and hourly contact with Jesus Our 
Saviour and His Blessed Mother. They are, besides, a mute but 
eloquent witness of the faith that molds our lives. It is painful to 
enter a Christian home and find it bare of these images, or to find 
the place of honor given to profane and sometimes sensuous pic- 
tures. This is to say in so many words, as the children of Israel 
said of old, when they prostrated themselves before the golden calf: 
“These be thy gods, O Israel, that brought thee out of the house of 
bondage.” 
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VIII. THE VIRTUE OF HOPE: SINS AGAINST HOPE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing; that 
you may abound in hope.”—Rom. xv, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man is bound to worship God not only by Faith and Charity, 
but likewise by Hope. God has given man a supernatural destiny and 
the means to attain it. The Beatific Vision consists in the enjoyment of 
the knowledge and friendship of God. This not due to man nor within 
his capacity as a natural being. Definition of Hope—its elements; its 
object, 1. e., the possession of God, the company of the saints and the gift 
of sanctifying grace. The motives of Hope are the power, mercy and 
promise of God. Sins against this virtue of Hope are: (1) lack of ex- 
ercise of the virtue; (2) despair; (3) presumption. Hope and the 
habitual sinner. Exhortation to the constant practise of this noble virtue. 


We are bound as Christians, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, to 
worship God by the special exercise of the three Christian virtues 
of faith, hope and charity. Faith, by which we accept and assent 
to those holy teachings that He has deigned to reveal to us concern- 
ing His own divine nature, our relations to Him as our supernatural 
end, and the great scheme of our salvation; Hope, by which, with 
confident expectation, we desire and look forward to the eternal 
possession of Him in heaven; Charity, by which even here below we 
are closely united to Him in the bonds of a mutual love. It is of 
the Christian virtue of hope that I am to speak to you to-day; and 
it will be well for us at the beginning to recall the fact, of which 
you already have been frequently reminded during this course 
of instructions, that as Christians and Catholics we have been raised 
to a far higher order of things than that to which we belong by 
nature. We have been lifted up out of the plane of the natural, to 
the plane of the supernatural. 

This means, first and foremost, that God has destined us, His 
creatures, for a lot, a glorious lot, immeasurably higher than any- 
thing either due to us as human beings, or possible of attainment 
by us with our own unaided natural powers. That lot, most sublime 
destiny, is nothing less than the beatific vision of God as He is. 
For this, and nothing less, He made us: to this destiny were we 
raised in the persons of our first parents. The beatific vision is 
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described in various ways in Holy Scripture. St. Paul (I Cor. xiii, 
12) speaks of it as “knowing God even as he knows us”; implying 
thereby a deeply intimate and direct knowledge of the divine 
essence. In the same passage the holy Apostle tells us that we 
shall see God “face to face.” St. John (I John iii, 2) thus writes 
of this vision or sight of God: “Dearly beloved, we are now the 
sons of God, and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like to him, because 
we shall see him as he is.”’ In other words, that direct and very 
perfect knowledge of God as He is will transform our very being 
into the likeness of God himself. Let us dwell a moment on this 
thought, the thought of the vision, the intimate heart to heart 
knowledge of the living God, for it is that which is the chief and 
primary object of all our hopes; it is that which will ultimately 
satisfy every noble desire and yearning of our souls. What a con- 
solation it is, in the troubles of life, and in the joys of life what an 
added delight, to have a dear friend with whom we can share both 
alike—a friend who has no secrets from us, whose heart is one with 
our own. And if that friend be orie of lovely and noble character, 
what a joy it is to be always discovering new qualities in him that 
are a reason for increased love and admiration! How greatly 
the intimate knowledge and love of such a character can lift us up 
and enoble us! What a constant source of the highest and purest 
happiness is such a friendship! 

Dear brethren, this is but a faint picture of that relationship of 
intimate friendship into which we shall be brought by the beatific 
vision; friendship, not with a mere man, not with the highest and 
holiest of our fellow creatures, but with the great God of heaven 
and earth, our Maker, our Father, our Redeemer. 

But, as I have said, this is a consummation not in any way due 
to us. Had God willed to leave us simply in the natural order, our 
destiny would have been to know Him indirectly through His won- 
derful and beautiful creation, and to love Him with a love propor- 
tionate to that lower kind of knowledge. Also, to repeat it once 
more, the beatific vision is a consummation to which we have no 
natural capacity of attaining. It is a matter of knowledge—of a 
mode of knowing God similar to that mode in which He knows 
himself; a direct contemplation of His glory without the medium 
of any created thing, however beautiful and however perfectly 
reflecting the uncreated beauty. What capacity can a finite creature 
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have of thus knowing and contemplating the infinite God? None; 
none whatever, unless God himself by His omnipotence supply that 
capacity by supernatural gifts drawn from the riches of His good- 
ness. Thus, then, dear brethren, into the scheme of what we term 
the supernatural order, enter also certain supernatural endowments 
which God has given us to enable us to reach the sublime destiny 
to which we are called and for which He has created all men; en- 
dowments which raise up our natural faculties to a supernatural 
condition and empower them to perform supernatural acts. Thus 
are we raised to that supernatural plane along which we have to 
travel in order to come to the vision of God. Such supernatural 
gifts were given for this purpose to our first parents, who were 
to have handed them down intact to us. By the sin of Adam they 
were lost ; by the obedience of the second Adam, our divine Saviour, 
they have been restored. 

Foremost among those gifts is that of sanctifying grace. To- 
gether with this we receive the virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
All of these, dear brethren, remember this, all of these are directed 
to the one great end of our existence—God himself—God, known 
to us not only through creation, as Maker and Lord, but God known, 
now indeed under the veil of faith, hereafter in heaven as He is, as 
our loving Father and Friend, showing to us the hidden things of 
His own nature, unveiling to us the riches of His divinity. Even 
in heaven the blessed need a supernatural gift to enable them to 
see and know God as He is: that gift is called the “gift of glory.” 
Here on earth faith, and hope, and charity are the beginnings of 
that heavenly knowledge and possession and love that will one day 
be ours. 

But now let us ask, What is the special position of the Christian 
virtue of hope among the supernatural gifts by the right use of 
which we are to attain salvation? It will be seen at once, upon a 
moment’s reflection, that hope, like faith, is a virtue peculiar to this 
life, to the state of probation, to that condition of travelers along the 
way to heaven in which we now are. When the King in His beauty 
is before us, there will be no place for faith, for we shall then see 
Him in whom, seeing not, we have believed. Possessing for all 
eternity Him who will be our reward exceeding great, our hope 
will be fulfilled for “what a man seeth, why doth he hope for?” 
Charity will remain, exalted, intensified, rapturous in the knowl- 
edge and possession of Him whom we have so long desired. 
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What, then, is hope? Hope, in general, is the well-founded and 
confident expectation of some future good thing. Moreover, it is 
characteristic of hope that the thing hoped for should present some 
difficulty of attainment. We can scarcely be said to hope for a 
thing which without any effort or striving is sure to come into our 
possession. Again, what we hope for must be something possible 
of attainment. A poor workingman in one of our large cities or a 
country laborer will not look upon the idea of his becoming the Czar 
of all the Russias as one presenting any hope whatever of 
realization. 

All these elements, characteristic of the feeling we call hope, 
are also to be found in the supernatural Christian virtue that goes 
by the same name. The good to which we look forward is a future 
good; the goal of our life and pilgrimage; it is a good that pre- 
sents difficulty of attainment; it requires struggle and effort. Is it 
not, indeed, hope itself that rouses up the soul to an energetic 
striving to overcome all obstacles? Again, in spite of difficulties, 
the great object in view, salvation, is one possible to attain; yes, 
more than possible; it is one to which we are sure to attain if we 
do our part. This gives to Christian hope that characteristic ele- 
ment of sure and confident expectation of the fulfilment of our 
desire. Faith having enlightened the intellect and presented to the 
mind and intelligence the object to be striven for, and the means 
of attaining that object, Christian hope influences the will and 
endows it with those sentiments and impulses that: I have now 
described. Let me sum this up in the words of a lamented and 
eminent writer, the late Bishop Bellord: 

“The supernatural virtue of hope,” he writes (Meditations on 
Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, p. 168), “. . . is not a positive as- 
surance of attaining; it is a desire, joined with confidence and ex- 
pectation, encouraging the soul to make the necessary effort; it 
presupposes that there are difficulties to be surmounted, and it 
prevents the soul from being cast down by them.” 

Where, indeed, should we be, dear brethren, without this holy 
virtue of hope? How could we dare lift our eyes to the everlast- 
ing hills, and ever think that we could mount their summits and 
sit down to reign with God in His kingdom? But this we can 
and do confidently expect, in virtue of this holy gift of supernatural 
hope that God in His holy providence has infused into our souls. 
Let us thank Him for it, and cultivate His gift as He would have 
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us do. It will be to us the pledge of victory; it will be to us, in 
that stern battle we have to fight against the terrible forces of evil 
within and without us, like that moral tone which sometimes per- 
vades an army having full confidence in its cause and in its leaders, 
a sure presage of success. It will supply, in the spiritual life, some- 
thing akin to that indomitable high-spiritedness which, in the 
natural order, arises from youth and health, and is so good to see. 
Alas! how often do we witness the defeat of these qualities in 
their battle with the world, and their gradual disappearance before 
the sad experiences of life! But for the Christian there need be 
no such defeat. When the world has done its worst, when natural 
hopes and worldly ambitions have withered away, when youth has 
departed and age is creeping on, Christian hope will still be strong, 
looking beyond the veil, grasping the substance by the side of which 
all things earthly are but vain and empty shadows. 

It is now time to inquire, dear brethren, what is the special ob- 
ject of the Christian virtue of hope, and what are its motives? In 
other words, what do we so confidently hope for, and why? Of 
course, God himself is in some way the special and direct object 
of this virtue, as He is also of the virtues of faith and charity, 
which for that reason have the characteristic name of theological 
virtues. The theological virtues are divinely infused qualities, not 
merely helping us to serve God aright, like such virtues as tem- 
perance, prudence, justice and the rest, but bringing us now into 
direct contact and communication with God as our supernatural 
end. By faith we are brought into communion with God as the 
object of our intelligence which seizes by faith truths concerning 
the divine nature that would otherwise be unattainable by us. 

By charity we begin that loving union of mutual friendship, and 
enter into the relationship of sons of God that will be perfected 
and consummated above. By hope, with which we are concerned 
to-day, we are enabled to set God himself before us as the object 
of our lives, as the goal of our desires, as the reward that we 
longingly and confidently expect. On the riches of the mercy and 
goodness of Our God, who even in this life brings us into such 
close intimacy with himself. Truly the Christian’s life is heaven 
already begun. From the conditions of this our life and pilgrimage, 
the object of hope—that is, what we hope for—is threefold. Pri- 
marily we hope for the possession of God, in which salvation and 
eternal life essentially consist. But we hope also for the company 
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of the blessed and of the angelic hosts, for freedom from sorrow 
and temptation and the possibility of sin and all other happiness 
that will flow from the possession of the source of all good. And, 
lastly, we hope also for all the means of salvation—for grace and 
forgiveness and final perseverance. Nor are temporal blessings 
excluded from supernatural hope, so long as they are desired and 
hoped for as means and aids to eternal life. Such, then, are the 
objects of our hope. And as the objects of Christian hope are of 
the highest, so are its motives of the strongest. Why have we the 
loving confidence of hope? Because the grounds of our hope are 
nothing less than the almighty power, the infinite mercy, and the 
faithful promises of our heavenly Father. “Thou, O Lord, hast 
singularly settled me in hope” (Ps. iv, 10). “But,” someone may 
say, “salvation does not depend upon God alone. The fulfilment 
of my hopes depends also upon myself. I may fail; I may sin, and 
even die in my sins and be lost. What security can I have?” 

Dear brethren, there are two things that we can not demand of 
God, nor justly expect from Him. We can not ask Him to compel 
us to be saved; to take away our free will. Nor can we ask Him 
to reveal to us the future and show us whether we shall be saved 
or lost. It suffices us to know that God has promised us the means 
of salvation, and that nothing but the obstinate rejection of His 
grace and love, and the obstinate persistence in sin to the end, can 
cause the loss of our souls. Are we sinners? Yes. But the whole 
scheme of redemption is for the benefit of sinners. Are we great 
sinners? Perhaps. Then, if we do but repent, and turn to God, 
and do what in us lies, our very sin and misery will be the strong- 
est claim upon His mercy, and the greatest ground, through the 
passion and death of Jesus Christ, of our hope of pardon and sal- 
vation. 

Hell was not made for sinful men, but for the devil and his 
angels. By the death of our blessed Saviour, the gates of heaven 
are thrown open to receive repentant sinners, reconciled by the 
precious Blood. Over one such there is in heaven more joy than 
over ninety and nine just ones who need no repentance. True, we 
must repent, and we must distrust our own weakness and insta- 
bility ; we must also fear and dread the just vengeance of God upon 
the impenitent. But distrust of ourselves will lead us to put all 
our confidence in God, while the thought of the punishments of 
the lost should make us throw ourselves without reserve into the 
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abyss of love and compassion that leads our Father to meet the 
prodigal when he is yet a great way off. 

In conclusion, dear brethren, we will briefly consider what are 
the sins that violate the duties involved in the exercise of Christian 
hope. First, I will speak of the sin of neglect in the practise of 
this virtue. It is possible to neglect God’s gifts: to let them lie 
fallow, as it were, so that they produce little or no fruit in our lives. 
Although we can not acquire the Christian virtues by our own 
efforts, yet, when God has supernaturally produced them in our 
souls, He expects us to make use of them. To do this also we 
need His grace; but with that grace we have to co-operate. From 
a virtue there should proceed acts of that virtue, and in the pro- 
duction of these acts we have our part to play. God having given 
us the virtue of hope, we ought actively to rouse up in ourselves 
those sentiments that are involved in a real and true hope. The 
impulses of divine grace enabling us to do this will not be want- 
ing; but, to repeat it, we must co-operate by our own willing ef- 
forts. It is the teaching, moreover, of many great theologians, 
that facility in the exercise of the Christian virtues depends very 
greatly upon frequent practise. We should, therefore, make daily 
and frequent acts of hope; by meditation and pious reading we 
should keep constantly before us the great object of our hopes, 
and the strong grounds upon which those hopes are based. I need 
not point out how immensely our spiritual life would gain by this 
practise; by the determined, may I say even business-like, cultiva- 
tion of the inward sentiments and dispositions that pertain to the 
Christian virtues, and among them to this great and important 
virtue of hope. May we not safely say that the discouraging slow- 
ness of our progress is often due precisely to the neglect of the 
exercise of hope—the very virtue that God has given us to make 
us “run in the way of his commandments.” 

Two sins are especially contrary to the virtue of hope. They are 
despair and presumption. In their extreme forms they destroy the 
virtue altogether, just as infidelity destroys faith, and, with it, hope 
as well. Despair is an act of the mind, consciously putting away 
from itself the hope of eternal life. It may be the consequence of 
a contempt for salvation or of a loss of confidence in God’s mercy 
and promises; so that a man says to himself, “It is impossible that 
I should be saved.” A man may even go so far as to no longer 
desire salvation; and the great St. Thomas Aquinas tells us that 
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this terrible state of mind is frequently the result of sins against 
the holy virtue of purity. One who is wholly given up to the satis- 
faction of bestial passions no longer cares for salvation. May 
God in His great mercy preserve us from the sin of despair in any 
of its forms. Let us, for our own peace, dear brethren, not con- 
found despair with discouragement. They are quite different 
things, and it would be indeed a calamity for any poor soul that is 
merely discouraged to imagine that discouragement to be the sin 
of despair. If there are any here tempted in that way, I say to them, 
seek a wise and prudent confessor, and lay open your troubles to 
him. In this you will find the best of remedies for that spiritual 
sickness. 

Presumption may be committed in two ways. A man who should 
hope for heaven without the help of God, and suppose that his 
own efforts would gain salvation, would be guilty of the sin of 
presumption in a very extraordinary degree; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to think that any believer in God and heaven would come to 
such a pass unless he were insane, and therefore irresponsible. 
The same may be said of anyone who should hope for salvation 
without repentance for past sin, or with obstinate perseverance in 
sin to the end. But there is a kind of presumption into which it is 
not impossible for a Christian to fall; though in this form the sin 
does not altogether destroy the virtue. It consists in this, that a 
man hopes for that which God has not promised, namely, space 
and time for repentance after continued unrepented sin—a death- 
bed repentance. We may not depend on this. “Now is the ac- 
cepted time; now is the day of salvation.” 

Lastly, dear brethren, I will deal with a difficulty which is fre- 
quently felt. A man is sinning—giving way to some sin that is 
habitual with him. He does not in the least mean to give up 
his sin—indeed, he means to sin again; but he entertains some 
vague notion of escape and pardon. This would be a sin of pre- 
sumption, and the man’s guilt in God’s sight is increased thereby. 
But take the case of a man who, though sinning, does not intend 
to continue to sin; means to repent and confess and cease from sin- 
ning; hoping thereby to be reconciled to God. That is not pre- 
sumption ; and the man’s guilt is not increased but diminished by 
these sentiments. 

Let us remember, dear brethren, that Christian hope is a com- 
mandment of God—a strict precept. Lest we should not dare to 
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hope, God has laid upon us this law of hope. It is a precept incul- 
cated innumerable times in Holy Scripture. “Let us,” therefore, 
to use the inspired words of St. Paul, “let us, who are of the day, 
be sober, having on the breastplate of faith and charity, and for a 
helmet the hope of salvation” (I Thess. v, 8). 
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(Sermon for Christmas.) 


IX. THE LOVE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. C. P. BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Thou shalt not have strange gods before me.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Peculiar character of the First Commandment. Rather an 
appeal from the dear Heavenly Father who loves us. 

I. Warning against idolatry of the heart. God the Supreme Master 
of our being. Each faculty owes Him its peculiar tribute. Tribute of 
the heart is love. God not only asks service and submission, but sur- 
render of the heart. God our supreme good, to be embraced by love. 
The strange gods are the idols of the heart—men and things, that alien- 
ate our affections from God. God should have no rival in our love. 

II. The wonderful effects of love. (a) It unifies the Command- 
ments and harmonizes our manifold duties. (b) It lightens the burden 
of our obligations,, because it kindles enthusiasm in our hearts. The 
yoke of Christ is sweet. (c) It enhances the value of our actions. 
Everything done from love acceptable to God. 

Conclusion.—Let us enter into the spirit of the Commandments, 
which is love. 


The first commandment may at first sight seem severe and harsh 
in its wording, and even more so in its meaning. In it we per- 
ceive the echoes of the thundering voice of the jealous God of 
Israel. Yet if we read the full text of this commandment in the 
Bible we can not fail to detect in it a note of tenderness. God 
no longer commands, but He pleads with the Israelites; He reminds 
them of His loving care, of the numerous benefits He has bestowed 
upon them: “I am the Lord thy God, who has conducted thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery, who visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation, but who shows mercy to those who love me and keep 
my commandments, unto the thousandth generation.” There is a 
peculiar blending of severity and tenderness in these words; at 
times they exhibit all the characteristics of an austere precept; 
then again they become a most pathetic appeal. We begin to 
understand; yes, it is a commandment; but it is the command- 
ment of a father, whose authority is tempered by kindness; it is 
the commandment of a God, who is love. 
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Thus we will not be astonished if we are told that God in this 
first commandment not so much demands service and submission, 
as love and loyalty of the heart. He is, indeed, the Lord and 
Master; and we are His creatures and servants; but, moreover, 
He is the Father, and He delights in calling Himself so; and we are 
His children. And if a master jealously seeks the honor that is 
due to him, a father not less zealously requires the love of his 
children. Viewed in this light the first commandment assumes a 
brighter and more engaging aspect. And it is our most delight- 
ful task to study this great commandment and to look upon it in 
the glorious light of love. 

I. “I am the Lord thy God; thou shalt not have strange gods 
before me.” Solemnly God protests against every shape of 
idolatry ; that is, against the worship of foreign gods. Has He not 
proved Himself to be a good God and a mighty protector? Has 
He not been their Father in the desert, mindful of all their needs? 
Has He not given them the land where they dwell? Has He not 
subdued their enemies and blessed their harvests? Why should 
they seek other gods? Has the God of Israel not conquered the 
gods of the Philistines and the surrounding nations? Why should 
they worship fallen gods, whose thrones have been overthrown? 
Nothing could be more reasonable than this accentuation of the 
exclusiveness of the worship of the one true, almighty and good 
God. It is not a mere command; it is a holy contract; it is a 
solemn pledge of a sovereign to his subjects. We may interpret 
it in the following way: “I, the strong one, whose arm is mighty, 
the conqueror and the lord of hosts, who shields those that call 
upon him in the days of persecution, I will be your God, the God 
of Israel, if you adore and worship me, and if you forsake the gods 
of the conquered nations.” Can the choice be difficult? Let us 
adhere and be loyal to our God, who will be our father and our 
helper in all needs. ‘ 

Yea; He shall be our God and we will worship Him; we will 
render Him willingly and readily the tribute He demands. We are 
His creatures ; we owe our very being to His goodness. What have 
we that we have not received from Him. We belong to Him en- 
tirely, body and soul, understanding and imagination, will and heart. 
All our faculties come from Him. Our hands should be folded in 
silent adoration; our lips should utter His name; our mind should 
honor and acknowledge Him; our imagination should admire His 
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wisdom in the universe; our will should embrace Him; our heart 
should love Him. As a tree yields its peculiar fruit to him who 
plants it, so must the peculiar activities of our different faculties have 
God as an object and aim. Each faculty has its own way of wor- 
shiping: the intellect believes, the memory praises, the will adores, 
the heart loves. The heart is the central power of our being. It rules 
our life. Its impulses are the guiding stars of our actions. The heart 
must go first; after that will come in order the mind, the will, the 
action. To whom belongs our heart? To Him we belong completely, 
unreservedly, absolutely. As long as our heart is neutral, our adher- 
ence to a cause or a person is but superficial. weak, fickle. Thus 
God will be our absolute and supreme master, He must above all 
be the master of our heart. And from this central point of our 
being He can rule our actions, direct our desires and shape our aims. 
God is not our God at all, unless He is the God of our heart. He 
does not possess us, unless He has His finger on our heart, the 
mainspring of our activity. Hence, “I am the Lord thy God,” means 
emphatically, “I am the God of thy heart.” 

God demands our heart; that is, He asks our love. A tyrant may 
be satisfied with the mere submission and outward obedience of his 
subjects. Thus of Caligula, a Roman emperor, the saying is re- 
corded: “Oderint, dum metuant,” “Little do I care if my subjects 
hate me, as long as they only fear me.” That was the rule of the 
iron rod, hateful and precarious. God’s rule is a rule of love, a 
sweet yoke and an easy burden. God wishes to inspire love, not 
fear. He looks for cheerful servants, for enthusiastic followers, 
not trembling slaves. Therefore, the first tribute He requires is 
that of love. There is an external service of God, in word and 
gesture, pleasing to Him, it is true, but yet only an outward figure 
and a shadow. Then there is an internal service of God, consisting 
in faith, hope and charity, in devotion and loyalty. This is the 
adoration in spirit and in truth, the soul of religion, the quickening 
pulse of all outward practises. The external service alone can 
never satisfy God; the internal allegiance will necessarily blossom 
out in religious exercises. So God demands our love, the sur- 
render of our heart, and at once He possesses the whole man. 

If God is our Lord and Master, He can not be content with any- 
thing short of our love. For the master we reserve the very best. 
So we should offer to God the most tender sentiments, the noblest 
affections, the purest emotions: that is love. Love is the sweet 
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blossom of our heart. Well, it belongs to God; for He is the Mas- 
ter. The perfume of our very being, exhaled from the depths of our 
soul, shall rise to God. Not gold is the tribute worthy of the 
supreme Lord; but the best and most precious gift in our possession 
alone is becoming the Most High, our very heart, our love. We 
do not dispute the right of God to demand the best we have; we 
would be astonished if He asked for less. He is the Lord Our God. 

He is the Lord; yea, but He is also Our God. God means 
sovereign good; the idea of God embodies all that is desirable, 
all that is worthy of affection, all that is amiable. Everything we 
love on earth is but a faint reflection of His beauty. Every good 
gift comes from Him. God should be our first desire, our pro- 
foundest wish, our deepest yearning. Our hands should reach out 
to Him; our hearts should press to Him; all the currents of our 
being should make for Him. There should be nothing to attract 
us outside of Him. God is good; good without alloy. In Him our 
heart will rest. God has fashioned it to love Him; it should beat 
in harmony with God’s eternal love and find everlasting calm in the 
clasp of the divine embrace. Would we could fully understand the 
attractiveness of God’s beauty, and our hearts would be irresistibly 
borne away by the triumphant fascination of His glory. We would 
adore, we would worship, we would love, and cry out with the 
seraphic saint: “My God, and my All.” 

“Thou shalt not have strange gods.” Who are these strange 
gods which the true God detests? They are the idols of our heart, 
men and things that divert our affections from God; they are our 
perverted, sinful loves, that divide our heart and plant themselves 
between God and us. They steal the holy fire from the sanctuary 
of our heart and kindle an unhallowed flame before false images 
and deceiving phantoms. Nay, we will not have strange gods; 
we will not allow the fibers of our heart to become entangled in 
the vain things of this earth. It is folly, if it were not sin, to 
attach our heart to beings, that perish, to idols, that are but fleeting 
shadows, to gods, unable to make us happy. 

God shall have no rival in our affections. God shall be first 
always. Him we will love best. The first thought in the morning 
—God! The last thought at night—God! The inspiring thought 
all through my time of toil and solitude, through the dark moments 
of suffering and weariness, lighting them up as the sun lights the 
hours of the day is to be the thought of God. This thought will be 
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as a flower growing in our heart and filling it with rich perfume; 
it will be as a never-setting sun, a never-fading star, giving warmth, 
splendor, glory to our life. Can there be anything sweeter, more 
endearing, than this first commandment, by which God demands 
to be our only love, our first thought, our highest aim? He asks 
us for the sake of our own happiness and peace. This object is not 
dominion, not the ambition of supremacy, not the lust of rule; 
His purpose, the wish of God’s great heart, is to render His crea- 
tures and children happy by the wealth and glory of His love. 

II. The importance of the love of God for the religious life is 
paramount. There is divine wisdom and foresight in the arrange- 
ment and order of the Commandments. In the first place we find 
the commandment enforcing the love of God. From this all the 
other obligations, manifold and seemingly disconnected, follow 
logically. The commandment of love contains as a germ all the 
other commandments. Love unifies the service of God and man; 
it makes the commandments easy and stern duty sweet; it gives a 
higher dignity and greater value to the fulfillment of our various 
obligations. 

The number of the commandments may bewilder and vex our 
minds; their diversity may elude our attention. We feel ourselves 
fenced in by a wall of defensive rules. But interpret them by the 
word love and they become impregnated with life; they become 
glorious lights to shine upon our way. Love is the soul of the Ten 
Commandments. If we have love in our heart they all seem one, 
there is no longer any irritating complexity, no wearying diversity. 
They all seem natural, logical, necessary. Is it not true, that if 
we love God, we will worship Him, we will adore Him, we will 
keep holy His day, we will honor His name and bless Him? Why, 
love is all this, and it is more. Love is adoration, it is praise, wor- 
ship, service, prayer. It is difficult to find our way through our 
numerous moral obligations, unless guided by the light of love: 
every step will confront us with some unforeseen, exasperating pro- 
hibition, everywhere we will find bars and impediments. Our feet 
will be entangled in the Ten Commandments as in a net or a trap. 
But let love guide us and shine before us; then the path is clear, our 
road direct. We advance without difficulty, we make giant strides, 
because there is no impediment. Love fuses all the Ten Command- 
ments into one golden rule, easy to handle and easy to apply. Love 
need not be reminded of duties, it need not be warned nor cautioned ; 
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it provides for all occasions that may arise. In one word, love is the 
unifying principle, the animating soul of the Ten Commandments, 

Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil the Old Testament Com- 
mandments. Instead of alleviating, He aggravates our obligations 
in many instances. His is a severer, a more detailed, a more per- 
fect law.. He is very exacting and will not allow one iota of the law 
to be neglected. He claims that our perfection must be greater 
than that of the Pharisees. And yet He calls His burden a light 
one, and His yoke sweet. And this is true. For the Jews could 
not, it seems, keep the Ten Commandments, though they tried to 
keep them. They were afraid of them. They stumbled over them. 
At best they were outward observers of the law, slaves to the letter 
of the law. Now things have changed. Christians fulfil the law with 
alacrity ; it comes natural to them to live according to the precept 
of God. They do not feel themselves encumbered by its regula- 
tions nor hampered by its details. They not only outwardly con- 
form to the practises of the law; their heart is in it. Yea, some 
transcend the law; they accomplish more than what the law requires; 
many rise to sublime heights, unknown under the Old Testament 
rule. But how has this wonderful change been wrought? It has 
been brought about by the powerful, subtle influence of love. Christ 
emphasizes our obligations, it is true; but, then, He sweetened them 
by love. Learn to love, and the commandments will fulfil them- 
selves. He who loves knows no difficulties. There is a consuming 
flame in his heart. Sacrifice has nothing terrifying. Love urges 
onward. It does not perceive the roughness of the road; it does 
not feel the weight of the burden, nor the heat of the noon. Love 
is untiring and persevering. It does not count the hours of work 
nor the days of stress. It makes for the goal. There is determina- 
tion in love, unyielding energy, a fierce enthusiasm, that can not 
be subdued. It was the masterpiece of God’s wisdom, that He 
made love the cornerstone of the Commandments. Thereby he re- 
newed, rejuvenated the Old Testament law and gave it a develop- 
ment that had not even been suspected. Now not only the hands 
and feet are engaged in the service of God, but the heart as well. 
The Commandments lose their forbidding aspect because they be- 
come a maker of affection. “Love is the fulfilling of the law. Love 
can not work evil; love can not offend.” Love can not sin. “Dilige, 
et fac quod vis,” says Saint Augustin. Love, follow its divine 
promptings, and do as you will. Love will not allow you to ne- 
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glect your duties. “If you love me, keep my commandments” 
(Joh. xiv, 15). “If you keep my commandments, you shall abide 
in my love” (Joh. xv, 10). The fulfilling of the law and the love 
of God can not be separated. The law without love is a mere 


' shadow. Love without the law is but a name, a glittering bubble. 


Let us thank God that He has given us this glorious love, that 
lightens the burden of His commandments and sweetens His pre- 
cepts. Let us walk in the spirit of His love, that we may easily 
bear the yoke of His law. “For this is the charity of God, that 
we keep his commandments, and his commandments are not heavy” 
(Joh. v, 3). 

If we have not love we are nothing. Holiness is love. Great 
deeds count not before God, if they do not proceed from love. 
Love gives a peculiar value to the smallest and meanest action. A 
glass of water, offered in a spirit of love, is most acceptable in the 
sight of God. Only the works that bear the stamp of love are 
chronicled by the recording angel. Love is a mysterious, magic 
wand, that converts our most trifling actions into the gold of merit. 
A service springing from love is what God requires. I care noth- 
ing for the obedience of a child when he only does what I ask 
because he is afraid of me. I care greatly for his obedience when 
he does my will because he loves and trusts me. God asks obedi- 
ence and love. And love makes our works beautiful in His eyes. 
Let us serve God because we love Him; let us love Him because 
He is good. “And love covereth a multitude of sin.” A startling 
saying from the lips of the Prince of the Apostles (I Pet. iv, 8). 
What does it mean? Love is fervor; and it will readily atone for 
the wrong that has been done. It will double its exertions and 
put forth all its efforts to regain what was lost. “Much is for- 
given this woman,” cried Jesus, “because she loved much.” God 
forgets the delinquencies of the past, when He sees the ardor of 
the present. If we have sinned and failed, if we have lost many 
precious days, if we have gone astray and become weary in the 
paths of godlessness, let us return at once to the service of God, 
let us love Him with a new and strong fervor, let us consecrate-to 
Him the days and hours that may be vouchsafed us, and God will 
blot out the sad record of our shortcomings. If we have sinned 
much, we must love more and serve God more faithfully; and our 
sin can not harm us, for love is stronger than sin. 

The Old Testament never fully understood the glorious Com- 
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mandments of God. To the Jews they were isolated, hard rules, 
heavy yokes, under which they grudgingly bowed their necks. 
Christ has brought the golden key to disclose their mysterious 
meaning—it was love. The spirit of Christ is the spirit of love; 
and this spirit also pervades the Ten Commandments. How beauti- 
ful are these Commandments when interpreted by love! They are 
no longer barren rules, but instinct with life; they kindle into 
beauty and blossom forth in glory. We do not obey them simply 
outwardly; we treasure and cherish them in our hearts. They are 
the means by which we may become like to our heavenly Father, by 
which we may show ourselves to be His loving and faithful chil- 
dren. Let us embrace these ten sweet Commandments, coming 
from our heavenly Father and leading us to Him. Let us thank 
Him and bless His Holy Name, that He has revealed to us the great 
secret of His divine Heart, that He has allowed, nay, commanded 
us to love Him. And let us love Him, tenderly, with heart and 
soul; let us love Him because He is our Father, our Protector, our 
supreme Lord and Master: because He is our God, our only God. 
Let us love Him exclusively; let us not suffer our heart to be di- 
vided between Him and His creatures. May this first holy com- 
mandment be enshrined in our hearts, and may we always under- 
stand it in its true, genuine and profound meaning, which is love. 
Amen. 
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THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
II. THe CarDINAL VIRTUES 


We speak of a “cardinal of the Holy Roman Church” and of the 
“principal of the college.” Both words have originally the same 
meaning. Cardinal is from cardo, a hinge. The college may be 
said to hinge upon its principal; and again a cardinal was originally 
and is to this day the principal priest of some parish-church in 
Rome. The cardinal virtues, then, are the principal virtues—and 
that in two ways. Either they are taken as the main virtues, to 
which all other virtues approximate and can be ultimately reduced, 
or they are taken for the chief component elements of every virtue 
whatsoever. In the latter sense they are spoken of as integral 
parts of virtue, their union going to make up virtue in its entirety. 
We will consider them in this latter sense first. 

We owe the enumeration of the cardinal virtues, not to the He- 
brew Scriptures, but to the Greek philosophers. Prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, justice, were already enumerated at Athens as 
far back as B. C. 400. The root idea of justice is the rendering to 
every man of his own. But what is a man’s own? That may be 
said to be determined by law. Let every man have what the law 
allows him. Justice, therefore, is conformity to law. But the law 
may be said to prescribe all virtues. The saying is debatable, but 
it is not worth while debating it here. Every virtue, therefore, is 
conformable to law, and in practising any virtue a man is observ- 
ing the law, and is, therefore, just. Hence in Scripture the “just” 
or “righteous” man is the law-abiding man; the virtuous man 
simply the “good man,” in contrast with the sinner, who is a law- 
breaker. Again, virtue moves a man to do good steadily, regularly 
and constantly, even in face of difficulties. But constancy under 
difficulties belongs to fortitude. There is, therefore, an element of 
fortitude in every virtue, by the mere fact of virtue being a habit. 
Once more, every virtue is a habit of doing things in moderation, 
holding on to the golden mean, neither overdoing the thing nor 
underdoing it, but doing exactly what is fit and proper under the 
circumstances. Such is the great Aristotelian doctrine, that all 
virtue lies in a mean between two vicious extremes. Liberality, for 
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instance, observes the mean between prodigality and stinginess; 
fortitude between rashness and cowardice; humility between 
haughtiness and meanness of spirit. But moderation is the equiva- 
lent of temperance, which is thus shown to be an essential element 
in every virtue. It is not easy to discern the golden mean, e. g., in 
government between, remissness and over-indulgence, when to 
punish and when to condone, when to forbid and when to allow. 
Such discernment is the part of prudence. Prudence is the eye of 
every virtue. No virtue goes blind. Thus, to be virtuous in any 
department is to be at once prudent, just, courageous and temperate. 

More usually, however, the four cardinal virtues are taken as 
four distinct virtues and main heads of virtue, under which the 
other virtues are severally enumerated. Under prudence come 
prudence in one’s own affairs and prudence in the affairs of others 
whom one has to govern. Justice includes justice distributive (of 
rewards), vindictive (punishing), and commutative (enforcing con- 
tracts) ; it is further taken to include the virtues of religion, obedi- 
ence, truthfulness, liberality and gratitude. Under fortitude come 
magnanimity, patience and perseverance. Temperance includes 
abstinence (in food), sobriety (in drink), chastity, also modesty, 
humility, meekness, clemency. The theological virtues are distinct 
from the cardinal, and are not considered here, as being not “ac- 
quired” but “infused.” 

Every habit, as we have seen, resides in some faculty or power. 
The habit does not make the power, any more than the school- 
master makes the child. It presupposes it as a thing given; then 
taking it in hand it disciplines and trains it and teaches it to act to 
good purpose; whereas, away from the good habit engendered in 
it by training, the power would have acted fitfully and at random. 
Virtue being a habit, it is possible to assign for every virtue the power 
in which it resides and which it perfects. We shall find the four car- 
dinal virtues residing in the powers of the human soul. All these 
several powers want virtues to train them and guide them to orderly 
behavior. 

You sometimes hear people, who know no better, saying that 
all virtue is in the will. That is a mistake. Virtue is the disci- 
pline of the soul. It is not enough for the will alone to be disci- 
plined, the subordinates must be disciplined as well as the chief, 
else you have no ready and regular action. Not only must the 
rider be skilled in horsemanship, but the horse also must be broken 
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in. Virtue, therefore, resides even in appetite. It is put there 
(under God) by reason, and consists in the appetite’s being habitu- 
ally broken in tothe obedience of reason. That habitual state is 
the result of many acts of conflict, in which reason has subdued 
appetite, as a trainer subdues a wild young horse. Plato expresses 
it in these terms: “The driver (reason), laying himself back, tugs 
with all his might at bit and bridle in the teeth of the wanton horse, 
embruing in blood his foul-mouthed tongue and jaws, forcing him 
back on his haunches till his legs and hindquarters almost touch 
the ground, and putting him to pain.” Plato thought, and thought 
rightly, that the discipline of the lower appetites, otherwise known 
as the virtue of temperance, is not established without strong and 
repeated efforts on the part of reason, or the rational appetite, that 
is, the will, to enforce obedience to its commands. It may be added. 
that the obedience of appetite to reason is never quite complete. 
Temperance is like a sovereign insecurely seated on his throne, and 
needing, when rebellion waxes high, to call in the aid of a superior 
power. The habit will not work automatically: it is not self- 
sufficient. 

Justice regulates our dealings with other persons. Fortitude and 
temperance work within the self, and secure order at home. As. 
for prudence, there is no department of human action which pru- 
dence should not pervade. Therefore, it has been said: “Tem- 
perance and fortitude in the home department; justice for foreign 
affairs ; with prudence for premier.” 

The question has been asked whether the virtues are separable 
one from another, whether, for instance, one can be courageous 
without being temperate, or exercise liberality while neglecting 
religion? If the four cardinal virtues are taken, not as distinct 
virtues, but as common elements of all virtue, it is clear that they 
can not be separated. In all virtue discretion (prudence), rectitude 
(justice), moderation (temperance), and firmness (fortitude) are 
inseparably conjoined. The question can be raised only when the: 
virtues are considered as distinct from one another. One cardinal 
virtue is not another, e. g., justice is not fortitude, that we allow. 
May not in the same person one of these virtues flourish in the 
absence of one or more of the other three? Does not plain experi- 
ence evince that the sailor is brave, but not temperate; and that 
many a man is temperate, and just to fellowmen, but not just to 
God in that he wholly discards the virtue of religion? In answer 
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to this somewhat intricate question we must distinguish between 
a virtue and the good acts which that virtue is apt to elicit. Those 
acts, as we have seen, may be done in the absence of the virtue: a 
man may show liberality once in a while without having the virtue 
of liberality. Much more may he do acts of liberality here and there, 
without having some other virtue, as temperance or religion. A 
man of no religion may subscribe handsomely to a hospital—it may 
be, I allow, out of the virtue of liberality, but his mere subscription 
is no certain argument of that virtue. The act may be motived by 
ostentation or human respect and fear of public opinion; or he may 
give out of a certain native predisposition to fling his money 
about, a predisposition which makes excellent material virtue, 
but is not of itself the virtue of liberality before it has been 
trained according to reason. What seems to be virtue may 
be a mere chance combination of good nature with happy cir- 
cumstances. What seems to be virtue may keep up the semblance 
only because it has never been tried by temptation. It may be a 
keeping up of appearance out of love of respectability and desire to 
make one’s way in society; and that is not virtue. Still I would not 
deny that a man may have one virtue and not another—tliberality, 
for instance, and not religion—provided his lack of that second 
virtue be due wholly or chiefly to ignorance, misapprehension, weak- 
ness and frailty. But if a man casts any one virtue which carries 
duties in its train—casts it out wilfully and against his conscience— 
I should gravely doubt his possession of any other virtue. How- 
ever much he did the acts, I should doubt whether they were mo- 
tived by the motive of the virtue. A man who spurns conscience 
upon one ground is not likely to be really conscientious upon an- 
other. Henry VIII affected zeal for religion and for the sanctity 
of marriage. His loose and dissolute life gave the lie to his zeal. 
What shall we say of Louis XIV? We must be cautious in judg- 
ing of individuals,, But this we may observe in general. Virtues 
are like the timbers of a roof. Dry rot, set in on one beam, does 
not at once bring the whole roof down. Nor does the decay of one 
particular virtue work the immediate ruin of a man’s whole moral 
character and destroy all his other virtues, the gradual growth of 
years of well-doing. They may remain some considerable time un- 
injured. But evil spreads, and things move from bad to worse. 
By doing our duty we do acts, from which acts virtues are apt to 
result. Nor is a sinner condemned precisely for his vices, but for 
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those sinful acts which have engendered vices in his soul. We are 
not bound to do all good acts possible, else there would be no differ- 
ence between counsel and commandment. Good acts indeed are 
often inconsistent one with another. It is good to marry, good to re- 
ceive holy orders; but you can not do both. In every good man, 
grown up, there will be found the cardinal virtues, but not every 
subordinate virtue which ranks under those general heads. Some 
virtues he may not have been in a position to practise. You can not 
practise clemency if you have no authority to punish; nor munifi- 
cence if you are not a rich man. Some virtues grow out of acts 
which are rarely practicable or obligatory—magnanimity, for ex- 
ample, which is the maintenance of a proper attitude of mind in 
reference to high honors. Some virtues are as the garments of the 
soul, covering its nakedness and its shame; others are as jewelry ; 
now no one is obliged to wear jewelry. 

The ancient Greeks, who first made out the list of cardinal vir- 
tues, also enumerated four corresponding goods of man. They 
were health, strength, beauty, and what we may call a competence, 
or a competent position in society. Fortitude and temperance evi- 
dently answer to strength and beauty respectively: they are spiritual 
strength and beauty. The drunkard, or the unchaste youth, is 
morally and spiritually ugly, though he perceive it not: higher 
powers perceive it. The Greeks said: “Vice is unknown to itself.” 
Prudence is the being of sound mind and sound judgment in mat- 
ters of primary importance. Prudence takes “a healthy view” of 
the general situation. Justice is the moral attribute that fits us to 
be members of human society; for no society, not even that of 
thieves, could hold together, were the members all unjust to one 
another. In this, justice is like a “competence,” which means a 
place in the social organism, with associates and friends to converse 
with, and sufficient pecuniary substances to maintain the position 
honorably. 

Or we may put the relation in this way. Prudence is the safe- 
guard of health; fortitude keeps up strength; temperance, which 
includes chastity, is the defender of beauty; while justice prevents 
a man abusing his worldly wealth and position. So that, without 
the cardinal virtues, health, strength, beauty and social competence, 
may prove a curse rather than a blessing to the owner. And the 
same of all other corporal and material advantages, 








THE DIVINE PRAISES 
ADDRESSES TO.-HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
II. “BLEssep BE Gop” 


“Benediction and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor and power 
and strength to our God for ever and ever.”—Apoc. vii, 12. 

And I heard a voice from Heaven, as the noise of many waters... . 
and the voice, which I heard, was as the voice of harpers harping on 
their harps.”—Apoc. xiv, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The first of the divine praises finds an echo (a) in 
the world of matter, (b) in the world of spirits. The words, “Blessed 
be God” are but a summary of the great hymn of creation to its Framer. 
Apparent discords strengthen harmony of universe. 

II. Promotion of good use and repressing of bad main object of 
Society of Holy Name. World meaningless if its chief purpose of the 
glory of its Creator not achieved. As body of man a synthesis of 
ye his soul is of spirit. Both combine as hymn of pratse to name 
of God. 

III. (a) Efforts of Church to keep stream of prayer and praise in 
honor of God’s name ever in movement. Liturgy, divine office, well. 
termed “Opus Dei.’ (b) Counter stream of fetid blasphemy in op- 
position to this. An atmosphere of blasphemy encircles some places: 
(c) How thinkers depending on unaided reason debase the grand idea 
of God witnessed to in Catholicism. Leads to abuse of His name. False, 
crude views make false gods. Idolatry a witness hereto: shows need 
of God and danger of error. Same in new Paganism, Monism, Panthe- 
ism and the rest. Truth about and due reverence for His name en- 
shrined in Catholic belief. Outside theology run riot. Bodies, not in- 
dividuals, ever entrusted with revelation. Jewish nation and church. 

IV. The abuse of God’s Holy Name in cursing. What ts implied 
in cursing. Lessons. Duties. Exhort to good use of God’s Holy Name. 


I. The first of the “divine praises,” “Blessed be God,” seems to 
be an echo of these beautiful words of St. John, the natural out- 
burst of a soul that contemplates God in His works. Nature 
around and the starry heavens above, to any one at all impressed 
with the grandeur, order and rhythm reigning throughout, are as 
a great hymn of praise, voicing the attributes of God, singing out 
as “harpers harping on their harps,” “Blessed be God,” “Bless the 
Lord all ye his works.” What seems to the jaundiced eye of the 
pessimist, or the ignorant and the godless, a riotous world, “where 
there is no order and everlasting horror dwelleth,” is to the learned 
and devout a great harmony where each jarring discord falls into 
its place around a great central theme—that can not be better ex- 
pressed than by the words of the angels, “Glory be to God on 
high,” or of holy David, “Oh, Lord, how admirable is thy name in 
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all the earth,’ and echoed by us to-day when we repeat, “Blessed 
be God.” If any work of art, a great poem, e. g., a great painting, 
a great building, forms a song of praise to the author, how much 
more does that great work of art, the universe, the house of God, 
“made without hands,” bear witness to Him, who framed, and even 
upholds, it in “the might of his power’? If we reflect at all we 
must feel that we are walking in a temple of awe and mystery, 
where God rules and reigns supreme. Overwhelming evidence of 
His presence, though silent and unseen, and yet everywhere around 
us. His power, His wisdom, His providence are felt in every 
cloud that flits across the sky, or blade of grass that bends beneath 
our feet. In storm and flood and earthquake, when our earth 
momentarily Seems a rudderless ship, or one broken loose from 
control, we particularly feel how helpless we should be were the 
arm of “the Lord God our Governor” shortened or withdrawn. 
From the depth of our weakness and dependence we can but crv 
out, “Blessed be God,” “Praise, honor and glory be to his name 
forever.” 

As in speechless worship the heavens thus “declare the glory of 
God”; so in rapturous and intelligent adoration does the heavenly 
host, the great spirit world, that fill up the space between our souls 
and God, join their voices in the same strain. The great hymn of 
creation is thus complete. If in some mysterious way creation does 
not voice this great, and alone intelligible, purpose, it would be a 
jarring and unmeaning puzzle indeed. Free will (for God would 
have free service) may appear to thwart and mar it in part, but it 
only secures it more perfectly as a whole. Discords are essential 
factors of harmony. They do but lead to a fuller, deeper and more 
sonorous expression of the divine praises: “Blessed be God” for- 
ever and ever. 

II. It is to this great work of blessing and praising God, of 
making our frequent invocations of His Holy Name ring out as 
sweet melody in His ears, that we members of the Society of the 
Holy Name are specially called. No doubt war upon cursing and 
swearing and blasphemy is likewise incumbent on us; but the main 
purpose, the grand aim of our work is, while uprooting the abuse, 
to extend and foster the devout use of the Holy Name of God. To 
adore, praise and bless His Holy Name is the highest function, as it 
should be the chief pleasure and loftiest privilege of man. His 
bodily strueture evolved from “the slime of the earth,” is a marvel 
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of divine workmanship, that is itself a hymn of praise, represent- 
ing the lowly material elements from which it sprang. So should 
his soul, that came from God, and links man to the angels, be in 
its varied powers and activities, a song of praise, voicing the mute 
inferior creatures he is deputed to rule. No other purpose can 
explain his mission in the world. The fall interrupted, but did 
not change, man’s work of praising and glorifying God. 

When we say that by reason man is raised far above the beast of 
the field, we do but express half.a truth. It is not so much the 
gift of reason, as the exercise of it, in blessing, praising and ador- 
ing God, that raises man above the brute, and makes him “a little 
less than the angels.” The man who never uses his reason in the 
service of God, who never utters the words “Blessed be God,” who 
never prays, and, worse still, boasts of never praying, who, if he 
uses the name of God at all employs it only in cursing, swearing 
and blaspheming, is immeasurably removed from the beasts, not 
above, but below them. 

III. Hence the Church, main defender of God on earth, both in 
reason and faith, ever invites men to give full vent to their re- 
ligious instincts, nay, to leave in spirit the very world that God 
made our home, and devote their lives mainly to praising and bless- 
ing His Holy Name. Day and night, all the year round, the great 
stream of liturgical prayer streams forth from her choirs of angels 
in the flesh, called aside “to serve the sanctuary, expressing in- 
cessantly the first of the divine praises “Blessed be God.” 

And not merely from her chosen bands of devout religious men 
and women; but from the hearts and tongues of thousands of her 
other children, mounts a grand joint act of reparation for the 
hideous and nameless outrages to which the adorable name of God 
is subjected. For we are, alas! compelled to own that alongside 
the current of praise and blessing to the true God, there ever rises 
a fetid noisome atmosphere of profanity, swearing and blasphemy. 
Over many of our large cities a thick pall of smoke often hangs 
suspended, fitting image of the dense cloud of blasphemy against 
God that rises from them. He is thereby shut out. debarred access 
to His creatures, so to say. His nature is obscured and darkened. 
The light of His countenance no longer shines upon them. Be it 
ours, therefore, to dispel, as far as in us lies, this darkness as to 
God “that covers the face of the abyss.” 

Never before, perhaps, did the true children of the Church need 
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to cry out, with deeper faith and fervor, “Blessed be God.” For 
one of the worst signs of the times is the tendency to debase the 
grand idea of God, witnessed to by the Church, and the very pearl 
“of our Christian inheritance.” Thinkers of the day are tampering 
with the concept of a God, free, almighty, creator of heaven and 
earth, and presenting us with one, “made in their own image and 
likeness.” For while men no longer fashion their gods in wood, 
clay or stone, yet none the less they give us false presentations of 
the one true God, and so dishonor Him. Turn away from the 
traditional idea of a pure, free almighty spirit witnessed to in the 
old dispensation, manifested in our Lord Jesus Christ, and upheld 
in our Creed, as the Father Almighty, creator of heaven and earth, 
together with all the light cast on this idea by the teaching Church, 
and you have a false god, a process that in religion surely leads 
to profanity and blasphemy against the true. The only perfect 
idea of God, whose existence and attributes it is our privilege to 
defend, is enshrined in Catholic belief. Revelation only and special 
guidance in preserving it can guard the measure of the true knowl- 
edge of God communicated to man both in reason and faith. The 
true Church is the only safe guardian of both in this respect. Out- 
side her schools theology runs riot. 

It is worthy of note that the treasure of the knowledge of one 
self-existing Supreme Being, who made all things, was entrusted 
to a family, a nation, a body, God’s people, the Jews, and from them 
passed to their successors, the Catholic Church—the kingdom of 
God on earth. Individuals, it is true, using reason aright, may 
and do rise to the knowledge of God, but imperfectly and haltingly. 
As for the masses sunk in material needs, engrossed with material 
cares and pleasures, it is morally impossible for them to reach the 
knowledge of the true God. Light must come to them through 
authorized teachers. It is worthy of note that for this purpose 
not individuals but teaching bodies have ever been chosen. To the 
Jewish nation under the old dispensation and the Church in the new 
was the light of revelation entrusted and the mission imparted to 
spread the light and keep it burning. It is no doubt true that even 
outside these bodies God had witnesses; but they were official 
guardians of the truth and upheld it nationally. Belief in Him 
certainly is too plainly testified in the world and in man’s mind and 
conscience to be ignored; but the human heart is so depraved that 
truth gets dimmed, tarnished and corrupted. Thus idolatry witnesses 
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both to man’s need of God and at the same time his proneness to de- 
base the idea of God. Yet bad as idolaters were and are, yet in their 
reverence for their false gods, in their execration of those who 
swear falsely by their names or blasphemed, they mutely reproach 
those who deal so irreverently and profanely with the being, attri- 
butes and name of the one true living God. 

Many, alas, to-day, “once enlightened,” are falling into a worn 
form of idolatry—an idolatry of man—of self, of the world, with- 
out the excuses or self-sacrificing rites and duties of the old. Be 
assured, then, that outside the stream of Catholic thought and tra- 
dition the knowledge of the living God, “maker of heaven and 
earth,” “the king of ages,” free, personal, almighty, falls away 
into unreason and impiety. It is still true that “salvation is of the 
Jews” (John iv, 22), 7. e., truth in religion lies with those that God 
entrusted with its guardianship. We must still go up to Jerusalem 
—the new Jerusalem—to worship in spirit and in truth. God’s 
prayer and praise must still be “in the church of the saints.” We 
have still, as of old, to “praise the Lord in his holy places,” as well 
as “in the firmament of his power.” “For the Lord is well pleased 
with his people, and he will exalt the meek unto salvation” (Ps. 
cxlix, 4). 

We may say, then, that our meek and lowly Society of the Holy 
Name has to do in each district what the Church does for the world 
at large, keep the torch of the knowledge of God alight, uphold 
the truth of His existence and attributes; and both by precept and 
example teach men how to honor, respect and reverence His Holy 
Name. It is a noble work surely, to defend our Creator’s rights, in 
His own realm, to be convinced ourselves and to convince others 
that we live even in this stormy world under a canopy of love, and 
that the attitude of all toward Him should be expressed in the 
words “Blessed be God.” “The praise of him is above heaven 
and earth.’ It is thus we must tune our harps, 1. e., our lives, ever 
to praise and bless God’s Holy Name. 

IV. Alas! that there should be so many exceptions to this rule 
and that so large a number of the free creatures of God should in- 
voke His Holy Name not in blessing, but in cursing. ‘May the 
name of the Lord be blessed from henceforth now and forever” 
(Ps. cxii), are the words that should spring from the lips of all 
“who call upon the name of the Lord’; but cursing is the direct 
contrary of this. It is asking Almighty God, who “loves the work 
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of his hands,” who in the beginning pronounced everything He had 
made good, to use His might—turn His power against His own 
creatures, and inflict evil upon them. God in Scripture is said to 
open His hands and fill with plenty every living creature; but one 
who curses prays God to “rain down fire from heaven” upon them. 
“God is love,” but cursing is not merely a sin against the law of 
love, it goes farther, and prays the God of love to aid and abet us 
in heaping evil on those we dislike. What greater perversion of 
the great gift of speech? What baser ingratitude to God, “who 
forgives us our trespasses seventy times seven,” than to ask Him 
to sanction what is most opposed to His divine nature, hatred, 
anger, revenge. Cursing, 7. ¢., the invoking of evil on others, is 
the very antithesis of God’s work, in creating, redeeming and sav- 
ing His creatures. In His infinite wisdom He declared all things 
good that He had made. And when the masterpiece of His hands 
had used the highest endowment bestowed upon him by God to 
compass his own undoing, God came in person to seek and save His 
lost sheep—a work that He is still carrying on through the min- 
istry of His Church. Now they who curse would dare to ask 
the Almighty to destroy, to punish, to undo, in short, His work of 
mercy and love. Men are here to bless, love and help each other, 
not to curse and wrong one another. No wonder cursing is called 
the language of hell, for it creates a hell where it is habitually 
practised. Cursing is the utterance of thoughts and desires most 
opposed to and removed from God. Where God is not in love there 
is hell. It recoils, too, in self, as we see in the case of the Jews in 
the wilderness and their descendants at the Crucifixion. “He 
loved cursing and it shall come unto him” (Ps. eviii, 18). 

Thus to touch on cursing in a theme on blessing seems like strik- 
ing a false note in music, but in reality the evil of the abuse of 
God’s name in cursing sets off the beauty of its use in praise and 
blessing. Darkness enhances light. Discord and strife are the 
dark background that make us realize better the beauty of union 
and peace. 

Be it ours, then, as members of the Society of the Holy Name, 
to wage relentless war on the habit of cursing, now so rampant in 
the world, though so hateful to God and baneful to man. Let us 
destroy any lingering tendency to this habit in our own souls, and 
thus we shall be better fitted to cope with the evil in others. 

We can find no better means than reflection on what our religion 
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tells us about Almighty God—who He is, and what He does for, 
and is to, us. It is inconceivable that anyone, seriously doing so, 
can dare to profane or dishonor His Holy Name. Let us, then, make 
reparation for the abuse of the Holy Name and ever repeat it in 
prayer, praise and blessing—frequently reciting the divine praises, 
and above all “Blessed be God.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 


CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
III. CuHrist1AN PEDAGOGY 


Christian pedagogy is a term which explains itself, and it is 
patent to everybody that it means the upbringing of the child ac- 
cording to the principles which have been introduced into the world 
by Christianity. It is an easy matter to call everything said in rela- 
tion to it a platitude. Yet platitudes do not always mean utterances 
that have been heard for ages, and by everybody, and are under- 
stood by all. Granting, however, that they were, and were nothing 
more, it is not the characteristic of sound sense to decry them and to 
banish them from the pens and the tongues of men. If they have 
grown old in the speech of men it is because there is in them a 
truth so forceful that their application is demanded by the necessi- 
ties of every-day experience, and because it is always hazardous to 
build up any plans, whether for education or for anything else, with- 
out taking them into consideration. Thoughts which soar above 
their level will soon topple over without them. Such thoughts 
are birds with broken wings. Possibly no so-called paltitudes 
have been so maligned as have the underlying principles of re- 
ligion. Yet, pardon the platitude, they are as irrepressible as they 
are commonplace. They must accompany every deliberate act, 
and the being who disregards their mandate, no matter what his 
pursuit, is a man whose conscience is laying up reproaches or re- 
morse against him. 

The sooner a budding life is imbued with these principles the 
safer will the outlook be and the larger the chance of reaching the 
haven. If they have a legitimate place in the systems by which 
some men propose to mold other men, there is no limit to their 
beneficial influence. St. Paul says (I. Cor. iv), “You have ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers.” In the 
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Latin, “pedagogi” is the term which has been translated “in- 
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structors.” What does he mean by ten thousand pedagogues in 
Christ in opposition to “fathers in Christ”? Are they only “so- 
called instructors” in Christ? Evidently he makes a distinction be- 
tween those pedagogues and himself. Evidently the distinction 
implies a caution of some kind or a reproach. Are they “instructors” 
only, or are they educators as well? Whatever his mind, the 
utterance is an almost photographic reproduction by anticipation 
of the conditions of pedagogy to-day. For just now there are cer- 
tainly ten thousand and more pedagogues to-day and as many 
systems. Just now there are pedagogues a-many who are only 
“instructors,” and a very small proportion who are, in the strict 
meaning of the term, educators. 

The “instructor” does not exploit the whole child. The “edu- 
cator” has in his purpose the development of the child in its en- 
tirety. The pedagogy which limits its efforts to instruction only 
does not merit the name of scientific. This application belongs 
justly to the pedagogy which educates. This essential difference 
between education and instruction has been always conceded by 
men who think adequately. Instruction addresses itself mainly to 
the mind as a faculty to be trained, and, if you will, to the senses 
as organs to be drilled into an adeptness in the discharge of their 
several functions. Enlightenment only is its aim. Morality is not 
as important, in instruction, as learning and facility and mental and 
sensile lissomeness. With educators enlightenment is accompanied 
by formation of character, which is so momentous that the cautious 
pedagogue would consider the former without the latter a most 
dangerous acquisition for the child, for the family and for society. 
They go so far in this direction, that, were it ever necessary to 
sacrifice one to the other, they would advocate unhesitatingly to 
abandon enlightenment rather than character. Given a man with 
just knowledge enough to know the natural law in its most general 
precepts and a will determined to keep them, such an one they would 
recommend rather than an individual accomplished in the highest 
mental degree—a genius if you will, but unformed to govern, direct 
and control depraved instincts or greed or lawless ambition. This 
is putting it very strong, but it is putting it most certainly ac- 
curately. All this is truism; all this is platitude; but it is all un- 
deniable and all practical. 

The pedagogical method which ignores this or denies this, is 
antagonistic to the most fundamental notions of Christianity. As 
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a definition of Christian pedagogy this might be offered: Christian 
pedagogy is that method of education which in all its details keeps 
in mind those great principles and those great facts which are 
taught and maintained and sanctioned by the Church of Christ. 
It is not advanced that every system which advocates and incul- 
cates the principles of the Church is for that alone perfect. No 
prudent man would make such an assertion. But it will be granted 
that a system thus controlled is at least Christian. To be perfect it 
must have other qualifications. A system to excel must be sys- 
tematically Christianizing and systematically perfect in its enlight- 
enment or instruction. A writer has said that a perfect character 
is a perfectly fashioned will. This certainly does not fall outside of 
the truth. The will is the rudder of the individual. It is more, it is 
the hand on the rudder. It is even more, it is the wind, the steam, 
the electricity, in a word, the motor power. It must be lit up, this 
will of man. Before it, must revolve and shine the searchlight 
showing the pathless waters over which it is journeying. For if 
those waters should not be pathless, they must be charted. This 
necessity of illumination is incontrovertible. But the will needs 
to be strong to control and sway the huge bulk—as yet unweighed, 
as yet unmeasured—of the man himself. The more light the will 
possesses and the more strength it has in reserve, the more per- 
fectly fashioned the will is and the more perfect the man is. 

A man is what his will is. A strong will in the direction of good 
makes the strong good man; a will strong in the direction of evil 
makes the strong bad man, just as a feeble will in any direction 
makes the weak man, makes the nonentity. Applying these gener- 
alities to the matter at issue, it will be a simple inference to state 
that a perfect Christian pedagogy is the system which makes the 
child a perfectly educated Christian. There can exist a pedagogy 
which, while it is Christianizing, is far from developing the mind 
according to all its faculties and their capabilities and the demands 
that are made by the increasing culture of the age. 

There can exist a pedagogy which, while it makes a good Chris- 
tian, does not make a good scholar. To be plain, there are schools 
where religious training is very thorough, but intellectual cultiva- 
tion is deplorably deficient. There are such schools; there are such 
colleges; but they are fast disappearing. These teachers can not 
be accused of desiring such a condition of things in the main, but 
can they be excused from the imputation that some of the responsi- 
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bility lies at the door of a by no means blameless inactivity, which 
is due to many causes, nearly all censurable, due to discouragement 
or lack of encouragement, or an absence of initiative, or a want of 
being in touch with the age, which is at all times, in some or other 
way, but surely, progressive? It is not necessarily due to poverty. 
This at times may have had something to do with it, but to plead 
poverty is to forget the whole history of intellectual struggle which, 
in the case of so many distinguished for learning, was the struggle 
against the sorest kind of privations. Certainly it is not attributable 
to a low grade of intelligence, talent, ability, call it what you will. 
Such an assertion would be a manifest exposure of the grossest 
ignorance. 

The proposition of Balmez has not, as yet, been disproved. Con- 
sidering the existence of the Church for eighteen centuries, in spite 
of so many powerful adversaries, as an extraordinary thing, he 
points to another pedagogy “too little attended to and of not less 
importance when the nature of the human mind is taken into ac- 
count,” which is: “The unity of the Church’s doctrines, pervading 
as it does all her various instructions, and the number of great 
minds which this unity has always inclosed within her bosom.” 
In his eloquent way he adduces historical proof. Summed up, it is 
his contention that the Church has in all ages possessed men illus- 
trious for science, that the history of the fathers is the history of 
the most learned men in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. The whole 
passage is of priceless beauty and all who read can not help being 
carried away by his rapturous finale. “I see the illustrious race 
still continue through the calamities of the eighteenth century; and 
in the nineteenth I see the fresh heroes who, after having followed 
error in all directions, come to hang their trophies at the gates of 
the Catholic Church. What, then, is this prodigy? Has a sect or a 
religion like it ever before been seen? These men study everything, 
reply to everything, know everything; but always agreeing in unity 
of doctrine, they bend their noble and intellectual brows in respect- 
ful obedience to faith. Do we not seem to behold another planetary 
system, where globes of fire revolve in their vast orbits in immensity, 
always drawn to their center by a mysterious attraction? That 
central force which allows no aberration, takes from them nothing 
of their extent or of the grandeur of their movement; but it inun- 
dates them with light while giving to their motions a more majestic 
regularity.” 
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Doubtless toward the end of the twentieth century there will ap- 
pear another writer who will speak in equally inspired and moving 
terms of other sons and other daughters of the Church. Where it 
is easy to point out what may or may not be the cause of failure 
in Catholic education, it is not so easy to point to the remedy. Fail- 
ure is perhaps not the right term. It might be more accurate to 
say that it is difficult to determine wherein lies the reason why a 
fuller measure of success has not been accorded to educational in- 
stitutions of our own faith. Can it be said that poverty is the unde- 
niable source of what we may have to deplore? Not in every case. 

The dilatory march of Christian pedagogy in this country is, prob- 
ably, not seldom to be attributed as much to want of initiative, and 
to excessive hesitation about compromising with the spirit of the 
times in which we live, as to any other cause. Christian pedagogy 
has the same rights and the same obligations as any other system 
of education, be it neutral or antichristian. Rights have never yet 
been maintained without a fight. Lethargy in entering the struggle 
which must be made is almost synonymous with defeat. Allowing 
the adversary to possess weapons of a superior caliber to our own is 
a proof of unwisdom and poor generalship. Pedagogies opposed to 
ours have invaded every field of activity. It is not too late to profit 
by their example. They insist on the kindergarten, the high school, 
the college, the university, and the advanced education of women. 
It is ours to do the same. They tolerate mediocrity in no grade of 
teaching; they appeal to state and individual for support and en- 
couragement ; their Christian rivals may go and do likewise. It may 
be vain effort. First no effort is ever empty handed, it always 
achieves something. Then if for a period it is unpromising, it will 
not be for long. The reward will come when least expected, but 
come it will for all that. We speak not of the reward in eternity, 
but also of the splendid compensation in time. 


TV. PracticAL Work OF CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 


Rarely do we find among the accepted things of life what is not 
of some value to man. The question is always asked: What is it 
worth? What good is it? “Cui bono” is a proof that the same 
standard existed in every age of the world. The underlying idea of 
all this is not one to be repudiated. There is a shrewdness about it 
to be commended. In a way it is an application of the Scriptural 
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advice to ally the prudence of the serpent with the simplicity of the 
dove. The guiding principle of all trading worthy the name was 
implied in the question put by the Saviour: “What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” “What 
will a man give in exchange for his soul?’ Men’s souls have 
been bartered away, are being bartered away, and the loss thereof 
is, in sO many instances, never thought of and the priceless treas- 
ure is left in bondage forever. The maxim of men which seems 
to prevail more largely than any other is that it profits to gain 
the whole world, and hence the question has been expressed in 
a somewhat changed form: What doth it profit a man to gain his 
soul if he lose the whole world? 

And what is the practical value of Christian pedagogy? It has 
a value that should give it a preference, even if all other things are 
not equal, over the pedagogy that is not Christian. It has the 
practical worth which all normal pedagogy has, plus the Christianiz- 
ing energies that it brings to bear upon the training of the child. 
Pedagogy assumes the direction of many activities. When it is 
remembered that there are very few, if any, faculties in the child 
which do not, in some way or other, become in its hands a power 
which may be misdirected along the lines of moral responsibility, it 
will be accorded that everything in the child may be cultivated for 
good or for evil, may be rendered Christian or not Christian. Im- 
mediately the evidence is in favor of Christian pedagogy. If one 
looks down the contents of any book on pedagogics he will perceive 
that there are numerous questions to be answered, riumerous prob- 
lems presenting themselves for solution. There is an abundance of 
material. As a case in point there is the table of contents in a work 
entitled, “Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical and Practical,” by 
Gabriel Compayre, who, while a professor in some French normal 
school, is a member of the Chamber of Deputies. He has chapters 
on education in general, physical education, intellectual education, 
the education of the senses, culture of the attention, culture of the 
memory, culture of the imagination, the faculties of reflection, judg- 
ment, abstraction, reasoning, feelings, moral education, will, liberty, 
habit, higher sentiments, esthetic and religious education. This 
sums up the theoretical part, and is certainly enough for our thesis, 
which is that Christian pedagogy is of practical worth. 

Its worth, in the order of intellectual culture, will depend on the 
value of its system and the skill and acquirements of its advocates, 
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its professors. In the domain of theory, of ideas, it has within it 
the wherewithal to render incalculable service. The order of theory 
is momentous in its consequences. Disastrous effects in every 
province have flown not so much from illogical sequence as from 
wrong premises. Christian pedagogy inasmuch as it is Christian, 
is luminous beyond any other. If genuine it is not going to advance 
views hazardous in any ethical way. To revert. Examining simply 
the array of matter presented by Mons. Compayre, we are struck 
with the massive importance of it all. We understand that if the 
truth is to be had at all, it should be had regarding general educa- 
tion, religious education, will, mind and habits. To go astray rela- 
tively to these is to go very far astray in many other things vital in 
their essence. Not only is there a possibility of missing the goal 
herein, but, as is evident in the writings of a multitude of theorists, 
there have actually been wrong landmarks set up, and in many 
cases there is no question of reaching the goal, but the goal has been 
obliterated utterly. Given false notions about religion, religious 
education will be false, and the same is true of will, habit and soul. 
Hence when we investigate the worth, in a practical sense, of Chris- 
tian pedagogy we are compelled to grant that on its moral side it is 
better in its influences than any contradictory system, that for will 
training, which is the essense of all training, it is without a peer. 

This is high praises to give to Christian pedagogy, but it is 
neither exaggerated nor unmerited. It is only memorializing the 
patent and potent effects of our religion. When we are mindful of 
the saving truths taught and propagated by it, when we remember 
the efficacy of the Sacraments, when we recall all that the Church 
can do for the uplifting of the individual, and therefrom deduce all 
the blessings it has the power to confer on society at large, we are 
irresistibly led to conclude that the injection of Christianity into 
pedagogics is the introduction of a dynamic force without which 
education would be barren of results, there where results are most 
telling upon the constitution of social existence. 

It might be said, and it may be conceded, that constant attention 
to the religious element in education may easily work counter to 
intellectual development. It is claimed that solicitude for the spirit- 
ual features of education may beget a conservatism which will send 
out into the world boys and girls, young men and young women, 
unfit to cope with those who have been reared in an atmosphere of 
a higher, or, rather, a more largely cultivated mentality. This is cer- 
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tainly possible. It is, however, accidental to the scheme, and it is 
hoped that in time it will yield to strong and constant pressure as, in 
other lands and here and there in our own country, it has yielded. 
The spirit and the caution are certainly admirable. It is in conformity 
with the view already alluded to. It comes from a fear “to be the 
first by whom the new is tried.” If this fear compels them to be 
“the last to lay the old aside” it is to be hoped that though the latest 
comers, they will soon forge to the front in their application of old- 
time courage to new-found obstacles. It will soon be realized that 
all they ask is a fair field and no favor. 

This is only a statement of one of the obstacles which must be met 
and overcome by Christian pedagogy. There is no doubt that this 
science has a value of a very practical nature. What is primary in all 
education it furnishes, and furnishes abundantly. All that it incul- 
cates regarding the origin and destiny of the child are in the direction 
of elevation. But it does more. It controls all the sciences by its 
dogmas and its commands, for they are the dogmas and the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Church. Its doctrine is light, plentiful to 
guide the feet of science as it journeys on its magnificent voyages 
of discoveries. It does not trammel. It says to every intellectual 
agency to go forth and conquer. It repudiates no achievement of 
science. It places at the disposal of all, who will, the whole world 
of facts. It simply holds up a finger of warning. It says, in 
charity for the gropings of human limitations, to keep the eye up- 
lifted and fixed upon the tenets of religion. It illumines all the 
sciences—all logic, all psychology, all ethics, by the flashing lights 
radiating from landmarks outside of which there is danger. What 
more can be said in its favor as a branch of learning than that it is 
so practical that it is helpful in every way. It is useful always, for 
always while it cheers and stimulates it protects and saves. Its 
value is eminently practical. 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Ex Actis Pu X. 


The departments of Theology and Philosophy in the 
Pontifical Seminary of the Vatican have been abolished. 

A letter of sympathy and encouragement has been 
written by the Holy Father to the Bishop of Nicaragua, 
who was recently expatriated. 


From the Congregation of the Inquisition. 


1. The condemnation of a work in Spanish, entitled “El 
Immaculado San José.’’ The author asserts the divine 
paternity of St. Joseph in the real, true sense of the term. 

2. The concession in perpetuum is made to religious 
houses and seminaries of the faculties permitting three 
Masses to be said on Christmas, beginning at midnight, in 
all oratories, public or private, where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is habitually kept. Permission is likewise granted to 
distribute Holy Communion to all who present themselves. 
The obligation of hearing Mass is fulfilled by all who are 
present at the aforesaid midnight Mass. Heretofore per- 
mission to celebrate such Masses was given only upon ap- 
plication and for a restricted number of years. 


From the Congregation of Indulgences. 


Three hundred days’ indulgences granted for the recita- 
tion of the following prayer: 

Grant, O Virgin Mary, that the recitation of thy 
Rosary may be for me each day, in the midst of my mani- 
fold duties, a bond uniting all my acts; a tribute of filial 
affection; a pleasant recreation; a help aiding me to walk 
joyously in the path of duty. Grant, also, O Virgin Mary, 
that the study of the mysteries of thy life may form in 
my soul little by little a pure, penetrating, strengthening 
atmosphere penetrating my intelligence, my will, my heart, 
my memory, my imagination, my whole being. May I 
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form the habit of prayer during work, without the aid of 
set formula, by the mere interior dispositions of admira- 
tion and of supplication or by the aspirations of love. | 
ask this of thee, Queen of the Holy Rosary, through St. 
Dominic, thy child of protection, the illustrious preacher 
of thy mysteries and the faithful imitator of thy vir- 
tues. Amen. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


A WILL CASE 


A man died recently and left a will, disposing of a small estate. 
The bulk of the estate was left to his children, but a bequest of one 
thousand dollars was left to a certain charity. The will was offered 
for probate, but was declared void by the court, because it was not 
drawn according to the requirements of the law, and the man was 
adjudged to have died intestate and his estate was ordered dis- 
tributed according to law, as if he had died without making a will. 
The decree of the court, of course, canceled the thousand dollar 
bequest to the charity. Are the children, nevertheless, bound in 
conscience to comply with the known will of their father and donate 
one thousand dollars to the said charity? Or may they accept the 
decision of the court as discharging their conscience from any fur- 
ther obligation to pay this thousand dollars? These people are in 
poor circumstances, but they are conscientious Catholics, and desire 
to know what their strict duty is in this matter. 

Answer.—This case comes under the general question of how far 
the civil law binds or discharges a man’s conscience in the matter 
of justice. There can be no doubt that the laws of the state may 
and do bind in conscience, independently of the fact whether the 
thing it commands or forbids is already commanded or prohibited 
by the divine or natural law. Laws made by competent authority for 
the common welfare are binding in conscience. 

This is true of the state as well as of the Church. The state is 
a competent legislative authority in civil affairs. If its laws did 
not bind in conscience, the citizens would be always at liberty to 
transgress its laws, made for the common good, whenever their 
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transgression did not involve a transgression of the divine or 
natural law, and thus defeat the common welfare and circumvent 
the ends of civil society. Especially is this true of state laws con- 
cerning property rights. The civil law, creating or transferring 
or extinguishing property rights, aims at promoting the common 
welfare, and nothing affects the security of the citizens or the perma- 
nence of the state more than laws regarding property. For the 
order and security of a community it becomes necessary at times 
for the civil law to create or extinguish or transfer claims and titles 
to property. 

If the civil law, in accomplishment of this, might not bind the 
citizen’s conscience, its purpose would be largely, if not wholly, 
frustrated. Just as the Church, for the promotion of the common 
good in religious matters may make laws that bind in conscience, 
since the Church is a competent legislative authority in religion, 
so may the state, being a competent legislative authority in civil 
matters, make laws, that bind in conscience, for the promotion of 
the political and social welfare of the citizens. 

Now the common weal demands sometimes that certain juridical 
acts be declared void of any legal value whatever, because they 
work harm to society, and if the purpose of the laws can not be se- 
cured unless they place a burden on the conscience, then, since 
the common welfare demands that they be enforced, they become 
binding in conscience. Thus a husband is not permitted by law 
to deprive his wife of her legal share of his property. If he makes 
a will or a conveyance of property, thus injuring her, the law nulli- 
fies or voids his act, as being inimical to the best interests of the 
community. 

Now, if the voiding of the husband’s act did not hold in con- 
science, the wife would not be allowed to vindicate her rights, and 
the law of dower would become inoperative, to the great detriment 
of society. There is no doubt, therefore, that the civil law may 
wholly annul and make void, not only for courts of law, but for 
the court of conscience also, juridical acts of citizens, such as the 
conveying of property, for instance, if the common welfare de- 
mands it. In any particular case the intention of the lawmaker or 
legislature must be examined as to the value or force of formali- 
ties required by the law. 

It is generally admitted, however, by the moralists that laws of 
the state voiding certain acts and performances of private citizens 
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only void them civilly, or as far as the civil courts are concerned, 
unless it can be shown that it was within the contemplation of the 
law to void the act even in the court of conscience. State laws that 
transfer or extinguish property rights demand a strict and narrow 
interpretation, because being in restraint of the citizen’s liberty 
they are aliquid odiosum, and, therefore, strictae interpretationis. 
Moreover, an act or a contract that is, by its nature, valid, must not 
be judged invalidated by the civil law, unless it is clearly the pur- 
pose of the civil law thus to invalidate it. But when a court does 
declare certain acts and performances of individuals null and void, 
then such acts and performances are void also in conscience, 
because otherwise the declaration of the court would be vain and 
idle, and public order and security would be put in jeopardy. 
When contracts, therefore, as for instance last wills and testa- 
ments, are declared null and void by the civil law unless certain 
legal formalities are complied with, it is a probable opinion among 
theologians, and therefore a safe opinion to follow in practise, 
that the purpose of the law is to void such last wills and testaments 
only as far as the civil courts are concerned. Therefore, the heirs 
to an estate are not bound either in law or in conscience to observe 
the provisions of a will that has been declared void by the court; 
and they may demand legally the return of any property that was 
conveyed under the will, because by so doing they are only enforc- 
ing their rights that they enjoy under the law. But on the other 
hand a beneficiary under a will that has been declared void by the 
law need not return the bequest until the court has declared the 
bequest to have been null and void and ordered him to return it. 
In the case before us, therefore, the children of this man, whose 
will was thrown out by the court of probate, are not bound in con- 
science to give the thousand dollars to the charity designated by 
their father, because they may avail themselves of a law that is 
just and sound in principle, and made for the protection of society, 
but whose value would be destroyed if it did not bind in conscience. 
If, however, any part of the bequest had been already paid over 
to the charity, the charity could in conscience retain it until com- 
pelled by a decree of the court to return it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Finding of the Cross. By Louis de Comtes. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers.) 

In this new volume of the International Catholic Series one will find all that 
is necessary for an honest and comprehensive treatment of this vexed question. 
Our author shows in every page that he is master of his subject. He gives 
us an accurate historical presentation of the entire question. Whether it 
deals with the loss of the holy Cross, its recovery or its after history, M. 
de Comtes seems to have collected all the available evidence. While his 
own position is sufficiently clear, the author is at considerable pains to give 
all the objections offered by his antagonists. He gives them their fair value, 
and answers them according to his own historical bias. In no part of the 
volume have we seen marks of special pleading. Altogether this book will 
serve its purpose well as a book of reference. 


The Princess of Gan-Sar. By Andrew Klarman. (New York: Fr. Pustet 
& Co.) 

The writer of this historical novel is certainly at home. Those who have 
been to the Holy Land tell us that so far as topography and description are 
concerned, the writer is unsurpassed. As a work of fiction the book is un- 
equal. At times there is a really striking scene, but again one must travel 
through dreary wastes-and lowlands to reach the heights. The character of 
Judas as herein portrayed is, to say the least, striking. We have heard and 
have felt also that there is sometimes just the slightest want of reverence 
toward Our Lord. There should not be even a suspicion of such a thing 
in a Catholic book. 


A Spiritual Retreat. By Fr. H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 


To one who has been a student of the spiritual life, it is unnecessary to 
introduce Father Reginald Buckler, the English Dominican. “The Perfec- 
fection of Man by Charity” has long been a favorite with all classes. It is 
a perfect well-spring of deep mystical lore and points to an author who has 
been on intimate terms with the forces which he so well develops. It is 
natural, therefore, that in this new work of the father we should look for 
the same spirit of love, the same high ideals, and the same practical direc- 
tions for putting into action these great means of spirituality. We have 
not been disappointed. Following the ordinary course of retreat topics, 
Father Buchler has in many ways given us something new. Each topic is 
treated in a distinctly original way which could come only from wide read- 
ing and deep knowledge of the human heart. 


The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin, Catherine of Sienna. Translated by 
Algar Thorold. (New York: Bensziger Bros.) 

Whether as a character of history, or as a saint of the kingdom of God, 
St. Catherine of Sienna has always been a favorite of ours. It is impossible 
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to think of her without bringing to mind those dreadful days when Holy 
Church was enslaved in a bitter snare and this saint’s wonderful efforts to 
renew and purify all ranks of society. In dealing with Catherine’s public 
deeds, one is inclined to forget her interior life. It was that intimate union 
of her soul with her divine spouse that inspired her with such plans for 
the Church’s good, and which energized her and kept her powers white-heat 
until the work was done. It is with thankfulness therefore that we turn to 
these dialogues which reveal the inner worship of her soul. In her thoughts 
on Divine Providence, Discretion, Prayer and Obedience, many of us will 
feel the callings of Christ to our own hearts and perhaps feel strengthened 
to rise up and follow. The volume before us is fitly closed with an account 
of her death by an eye-witness. 


Madame Rose Lummis. By Delia Gleeson. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


Another heroic woman! When we read the missionary records of our 
country we are struck by the number and deeds of the saintly women who 
were not a step behind the priests in zeal and holy enterprise. Our subject, 
Rose Lummis, was a convert to the faith, and one who had drunk deep of 
the wisdom of Christ. From the moment of her baptism to the last struggle 
she had but a single thought, to work for Christ and spread His holy king- 
dom. This book, which is a testimonial of love on the part of one who 
knew her well, gives us a beautiful picture of the saintly woman. Whether 
it is in the frozen north or the balmy south the picture is always the same. 
We have read the book through at a single sitting, finding instruction, in- 
spiration and edification on every page. 


Mariale Novum. A Series of Sonnets on the Titles of Our Lady’s Litany 
by Members of the Society of Jesus. (New York: Bensziger Bros.) 


Lovers of poetry will be repaid by dipping into this little anthology. The 
sonnets all have a religious turn, as we might suspect both from the writers 
and from the subjects. In many of the little works there is touched a chord 
of pure poetical feeling. In others, while the language is chaste and beautiful, 
the poetic flush is not so apparent. In all, however, the religious sentiment 
is well brought out. Not only will devout clients of Mary enjoy the book, 
but there are many ideas in it which will serve as starting-points for May- 
day sermons. 


The Way of the Cross of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. From the French of 
Exupére de Prats de Mollo, Capucin. 


This little book of devotions will serve admirably for a Lenten book of 
devotions. Following the Stations of the Cross, the father, who is well 
known in France, has gathered many spiritual prayers and suggestions to- 
gether. For the tyro in the spiritual life, and for the one who still needs 
a book to help out the stubborn imagination, the little book can not be 
surpassed. 

















NOTES ill 


The Crucifix. The Most Wonderful Book in the World. By Rev. W. 
McLoughlin. (Dublin: Gill & Son.) 


This book of devotions comes to us from the famous monastery of Mount 
Melleray, in Ireland. As the title suggests, it deals with the Sufferings and 
Sacred Passion of Our Lord. We can not have too many books on this sub- 
ject, and the deeper we are penetrated by this holy mystery the better for 
us. The Crucifix has always been the favorite book of the saints of God, 
and we can not do better than follow their example in this matter. Of the 
book in question we have nothing to say. 








NOTES 


In his recent Encyclical on Modernism Our Holy Father condemns the 
teaching of all who hold that (1) the actions of Christ, including His mira- 
cles, are not historical but belong merely in the realm of Faith; (2) the 
Sacraments were not instituted by Christ but were evolved in the course of 
time by His disciples; (3) that the Church was not given us by Christ, but 
is an evolution or an emanation from the collectivity of Christian con- 
sciences; (4) that Christian dogma is a mere evolutionary product of Chris- 
tian minds; (5) that the Scriptures are an outcome and evolution of the 
religious sense in man; (6) that the exterior world gives no proof of God’s 
existence; that the reality of God is only reached through a religious feeling. 

Then, after pointing out with what designing skill the Modernist propa- 
ganda is carried on everywhere, the Holy Father sets forth a number of 
measures for combating it. The following are the principal: 

I. The teaching of the scholastic philosophy and theology in the semin- 
aries and in all the Catholic Universities. 

II. Modernists must be removed from the position of directors and from 
teaching in the seminaries and the Catholic Universities. 

III. The bishops must take care, acting even as delegates of the Holy See, 
to dissociate the clergy and the faithful from the Modernist press. 

IV. A council of censors will be established in eath diocesan curia for 
the revision of Catholic publications. The prohibition of Leo XIII, against 
ecclesiastics directing periodicals without the permission of the bishop, is re- 
newed, and a watch is to be kept on ecclesiastical collaborators. 

V. Ecclesiastical congresses are forbidden save in rare cases, in which 
there will be no danger of Modernism, Presbyterianism, and Laicism. 

VI. Establishment of a vigilance council in each diocese to prevent the 
diffusion of modern errors; reports from the bishops to the Holy See 
on the subject. 

VII. Foundation of a special institution to which will belong the most 
illustrious Catholic representatives of science, and the object of which will 
be to encourage, with Catholic truth as a light and guide, the progress of all 
that can be included under the name of science and learning. 

















iv THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 


At the request of Father Freri, director general of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the United States we print the following letter: 


Apostolic Delegation, Philippine Islands, 
MANILLA, May 13, 1907. 
To THE Rev. JoserH FReRI, Director of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith in the United States, New York City. 

Rev. AND DeaR FATHER Frert: The Mill Hill Fathers, whom the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith so generously helped to come out here two 
years ago, have amply corresponded to all our hopes. The work done by 
these good men is nothing short of a miracle. They are reaping a large har- 
vest of souls, and working with true apostolic spirit, never sparing them- 
selves. They are ready to sacrifice their lives for the cause. One of them, 
a young and active priest, has already laid down his life, a martyr to his 
labors. Surely God has prepared a great reward for all those generous 
souls who have helped us in bringing these holy men to the Philippines. 

Father Henry, Superior-General of the Mill Hill Fathers, now offers to 
send twelve more priests to the Diocese of Jaro, but he needs the necessary 
funds for their journey and outfit. There is some money in Rome which 
will eventually come to the Philippines, but every cent will be needed by 
the bishops for their most crying wants. Their poverty is great. 

The Mill Hill Fathers are ready for the work; they are the men we want. 
Father Henry asks for five thousand dollars for the journey and outfit of 
this new expedition. I ask you to make an appeal to the generous Catholics 
in America to supply this need. Every dollar given means a soul saved. 

Thanking you in advance, and asking God to bless all our benefactors, 

I remain, sincerely and devotedly yours, 
(Signed) A. AmsrosE AcIus, 
Archbishop, Apostolic Delegate. 
Such a cause must appeal to the heart of every priest. 








